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PREFACE 


This monograph on The Early Hatters of New Jersey is the eighth 
of a series devoted to rural industries that have vanished. The small 
hatteries that once flourished in the villages of New Jersey, along 
with other man-powered industries, have not been seen for a century 
or more. 

It is a pleasure to record our appreciation to the following persons 
for their help and interest in our endeavors, especially Howard R. 
Kemble of The Camden County Historical Society who has aided our 
studies in many ways over a period of years and who has supplied data 
and the photographs of the hat advertisements for this account; 
Donald A. Sinclair and his staff, Rutgers University Library; Kenneth 
W. Richards and his staff, State Library, Trenton, New Jersey; Col. 
John Cummings, former curator of The Bucks County Historical 
Society ; Edith Rankin Goertz and Frances D. Rankin, Newark, New 
Jersey; the Library of the Bucks County (Pennsylvania) Historical 
Society; Erinceton University Library; and Miriam V. Studley, 
Principal Librarian, New Jersey Division of The Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER I 
Hats in England and the American Colonies 


The Quaker loves an ample brim, 
A hat that bows to no Salaam 
And dear the beaver is to him 
As if it never made a dam. 


Tuomas Hoop 


The hat is a modern invention, comparatively speaking, especially 
the felt or fur hat. The Romans went bareheaded except on certain 
special occasions. Some authorities claim that the felt hat was 
originated in Paris by a Swiss during the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Others state that in the twelfth century the hat was in- 
troduced as a mark of distinction among ecclesiastics, but that not 
until around 1400 was it adopted generally by “respectable laymen.” 
Before this period people wore caps, hoods and helmets. During 
such times hats were worn mostly by men, and it is with men’s hats 
that this account is concerned. ! 

The felt head covering, however, goes back to early Greek times. 
A statue of Endymion in the British Museum wears a felt hat. The 
Normans at the conquest (1066) wore hats of the same material. 
Chaucer’s Merchant in The Canterbury Tales (1388) wore a “flaun- 
drish bever hat.’”’ Hoods and bonnets were worn by English peasants 
of the seventeenth century. The lasting qualities of the felt hat made 
it popular with the common people. According to Ashton, a new- 
fashioned beaver hat made by the Dutch was introduced about 1559 
and later it was made in England. These, however, were expensive 
and were worn only by people of some means. During the time of 
Elizabeth they were considered a luxury. At first they were small, 
but soon they grew broad and were known as “castors.” <A fashion- 
able male of 1652 wore such a hat with a wide horizontal brim dec- 
orated with a long, drooping feather.2 The beaver was the fashion- 
able hat of the seventeenth century and was worn by men and women. 

Philip Stubbes in his Anatomie of Abuses, 1586, described hats of 
sundry fashions. Sometimes they were sharp on the crown, perking 
up like the shaft of a steeple standing a quarter of a yard above the 
crown of the head, some more, some less, according to the vagaries 
of their “inconstant mindes.’”’ Others were flat and broad on the 
crown like the battlements of a house. Another sort had round 
crowns, sometimes with one kind of a band or another, black, white, 
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red, green, yellow, never satisfied with one color more than two days. 
The stuff of the hats was also different. Some were made of silk, 
some of velvet, some of ‘“‘taffatie,’’ some of “‘sarcenet,” some of wool 
and some of a kind of fine hair, these being called “bever hattes’”’ and 
costing twenty, thirty, or forty shillings. Such hats came from 
“beyonde the seas’ where other vanities came from. All sorts of 
persons wore such hats as have been noted. If one did not have a 
velvet or “taffatie’ hat “cunnyngly carved of the beste fashion” he 
was of no account amongst men. Other persons were not satisfied 
with a hat unless it had ‘‘a greate bunche of feathers of divers and 
sundrie colours, peakyng on top of their heads, not unlike cockes- 
combes.”’ 

The cocked hat was extremely popular among men and _ boys. 
There were different kinds of cocks, such as “military,” “mercantile,” 
and the “Denmark cock.’ Sometimes fun was poked at them. The 
London “Chronicle” in 1762 (vol. XI, p. 167) stated that hats were 
then worn, upon an average, six inches and three-fifths broad in the 
brim and cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller, the latter being 
an exaggerated kind of cock. “Some have their hats open before, 
like a church spout, or the tin scales they weigh flour in; some wear 
them rather sharper, like the nose of a greyhound. . . With Quakers 
it is a point of their faith not to wear a button or a loop tight up; 
their hats spread over their heads like a pent-house, and darken the 
outward man, to signify that they have the inward light.” 

Hats became round in 1770. <A few years later they rose behind 
and fell before. The round hat that again appeared on the scene after 
1789, with a high crown and wide brim, was the grandfather of the 
nineteenth century top hat. During the period of the American 
Revolution, the “Alpine” hat was the favorite in Paris. After the 
French Revolution, wigs and powdered periwigs disappeared and the 
hat again became a necessity rather than a luxury. The beaver hat 
was popular for two hundred years. It was heavy and this contributed 
to its loss of popularity. A “filled beaver” was a hat with a silk 
finish on a felt body.? 

In general it may be said that before 1700 the hat style was that 
of the time of Cromwell and Charles II, conical and high with a 
straight, narrow brim often decorated with a feather. In the beginning 
of the 1700s the crowns were mostly round and lower than previously 
and the brims were large. Such large brims were so inconvenient 
that they soon began to be turned up in front. Then another flap or 
side was bent up and finally a third and then one had the regular 
three-cocked hat without the feather. 

The American colonies received their first hatters from Great 
Britain. During the reign of Charles I, the felt makers, commonly 
called hatters, were incorporated into a company in 1604. They had a 
livery and a hall for their meetings, also other privileges. At that 
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time the hatters only worked the wool, hair or fur into a condition 
so that it could be made into a hat called a felt. Then it was sent toa 
dyer and finally completed by a finisher. During the middle of the 
eighteenth century in London, felt making was described as slavish 
work, requiring one to stoop constantly over a steaming kettle, but 
the earnings at that time were thought to be “great.’’? 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, among the London 
felt makers, tradition required a new employee to supply ten shillings 
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1. Quaker, felt or beaver, rolling or cocked brim, seventeenth 
century. 2. Pilgrim, felt with ribbon band, 1620s. 3. Puritan, 
black felt or beaver, silver buckle. 4. Beaver, 1850. 5. Stove- 
pipe. 6. Puritan. 7. Eighteenth century, cocked. 8. Cavalier 
(without feather trimming). 9. Cocked hat. 
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for a “maiden garnish,” or beer party. All who partook of this paid 
three pence per head to join the party. If only a few joined there 
was much drunkenness. Although intemperance was common among 
the old felt makers, however as a result of better education and more 
temperate habits prevalent during the early nineteenth century, drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors declined. The public house was the employ- 
ment agency for a large number of trades in London. There were 
houses of call for hatters, plumbers, carpenters, weavers, smiths, etc. 
Particular tradesmen frequented particular alehouses. The landlords, 
frequently retired tradesmen, of such places knew where to find work- 
men, and masters would go to them when they needed hands. Un- 
employed workers received credit from the landlords for food and 
drink and were constantly in debt to them.* 

Europe, before the discovery of America, got its furs from northern 
Europe and Asia. Later the American colonies and Canada became 
important sources of beaver fur for the English hat industry. Up 
until the conquest of Canada in 1760, the colonies supplied more than 
80 per cent of the value of English fur imports. The New Amster- 
dam colony exported large hogsheads of beaver pelts to England and 
Holland, where they were made into hats. From 1624 to 1632 New 
Amsterdam exported from 4,000 to 7,000 beaver pelts in addition to 
otter and other skins. 

For almost two hundred years, skillfully made, black-dyed beaver 
hats were the favorite head coverings of the upper classes in Great 
Britain. ‘The others wore caps and bonnets. 

Hat making started early in the American colonies. In 1628 the 
Massachusetts Bay Company permitted each immigrant to have one 
“black hatt lyned at the brow with lether,”’ which was a best hat used 
perhaps on Sunday or while attending funerals. A Massachusetts law 
of 1634 prohibited the wearing of beaver hats except by men of 
wealth. This law was disregarded by most persons and beaver hats 
were worn as long as they were made. According to Pepys a beaver 
hat in England cost from four to six pounds. In America around 
1694 the cost of a black beaverette was two pounds, while castor hats 
cost thirty-one shillings each. A demicastor was worth one pound six 
shillings in 1658 at Springfield, Massachusetts. ‘The General Court 
in 1672 was asked by Massachusetts hatters to provide the exclusive 
privilege of making hats used in that colony, but this was refused 
until the hatters made better and cheaper hats. Castor hats were 
imported principally from England.® 

The Pilgrim Fathers brought the tall hat to America and here its 
shape was slightly altered. The top lost some of its point and the 
brim became narrower. The fur was fluffier due to improper finishing. 


When Benjamin Franklin went to Paris, a New England chimney-pot 
hat was on his head. 
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For every good woolen or fur hat made in the colony of Virginia, 
the Assembly in 1662 enacted a law providing for a bounty of ten 
pounds of tobacco. In 1675 laws prohibited the exportation of raccoon 
furs from the provinces. Hats were being made in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, New England and in 
the South, and by 1731 the colonial hat industry was so important 
that England’s hat-making industry suffered from its competing in- 
fluence. Asa result the London hatters petitioned the Board of Trade 
and complained that the colonists “have heretofore been solely supplied 
with hats from hence” but now “having beaver and provisions con- 
siderably cheaper than in Great Britain (not having to pay custom, 
freight or insurance on cargoes) they hath ... set up the manu- 
facture of making beaver hats.” The colonists were in addition 
accused of procuring many of the artificers of Great Britain and of 
taking apprentices for two years only. Because of their advantageous 
position they were enabled to serve foreign markets and to send hats 
to Great Britain cheaper than the English hat makers could make 
them. The petition asked that the colonists be prevented from wear- 
ing or selling hats except those made in Great Britain. They also 
petitioned Parliament in the same vein and as result a bill was passed 
in 1732 stipulating that no hats or felts could be exported from any of 
the American colonies, that in the future no one could make hats who 
had not served at least a seven-year apprenticeship, as in England, 
and that no hatter could employ more than two apprentices at one 
time.® In 1733 the Board of Trade was asked by Parliament to pre- 
pare an account of the manufacturing and trade carried on in all of 
His Majesty’s colonies in America. New Jersey ignored the inquiry. 

At the time the English hatters were disturbed, it was said that 
New York and New England were making ten thousand beaver hats 
yearly, that there were ten hatters in Boston, one of whom made 
forty hats weekly. In 1724 Newport, Rhode Island, was a hat-making 
center from which beaver hats were sold to all parts of New England. 

The penalty for violating the British law of 1732 was forfeiture of 
the goods and a fine of five hundred pounds for each offender. The 
colonists, however, disregarded the law and continued to make and 
sell hats to the people of other colonies and to the West Indies. By 
1767 there was a thriving hat industry in Carolina and an export 
business to the Spanish islands. The important centers of hat pro- 
duction during the middle years of the eighteenth century were 
“Charles Town,’ Boston, New York, and especially Philadelphia, 
which by 1774 contained forty-three master-hatters on its tax assess- 
ment rolls.. The best hats in America were being made in Philadelphia 
Tie OU. 

. In a newspaper item dated “London, February 24, 1773” it was re- 
ported that a Mr. Mackworth offered to present a petition to the 
House of Commons from the hatters of New York. ‘This petition 
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was designed to amend and explain an act of his present Majesty 
which, by its construction, prevented importers of hats from Eng- 
land sending them into any other colony than the one where 
they were landed. Mr. Mackworth stated that this was never the 
intent of the act and he moved that the petition be received and the 
act rectified. However, he was opposed by two or three country 
gentlemen who claimed that New York was the seat of a flourishing 
hat manufacturing business and that any amendment as proposed 
would lessen the volume of hats exported from Great Britain. ‘This 
opposition does not appear to make sense because if American 1m- 
porters could not have a larger market than the colony in which the 
hats were landed, they would naturally curtail the volume of their 
imports. However, the policy of Great Britain was to take raw 
material and oblige the Americans to take British manufactures in 
return, not caring if such manufactures were not sold after reaching 
America. ? 

Some idea of the early hat trade may be obtained from some of the 
advertising that appeared in the newspapers of the period. In 1759 
Daniel Jones at the “Hat & Helmit” in Boston advertised that he 
made and sold beaver, beaveret, and castor hats, also that he had a 
good assortment of English castor, beaveret, and felt hats.8 John 
Stevens, formerly of Boston but in New York in 1777, advertised 
“neat cocked Beaver Hats, Round ditto” for gentlemen in the navy 
and army. He also laced, dressed and cocked hats in the best 
manner.? In 1765 Deane Nesbett, a hatter from London, opened a 
shop in “Broadstreet” near the Royal Exchange in New York where 
he made all sorts of hats for men, women and children. In a later 
(1771) advertisement he speaks of lately returning from Montreal, 
Canada, with a good assortment of different furs.19 Many hats were 
imported from London during these times as judged from the news- 
paper advertisements. One may judge the importance of Phila- 
delphia as a hat center by the number of hatters in the Grand Federal 
Procession which took place in Philadelphia on July 4, 1788 in 
celebration of independence and the establishment of the Constitution. 
In the parade the hatters were led by Mr. Andrew Tybout, “the 
standard, borne by Mr. John Gorden, viz.; On a white field a hat in 
hand, on each side a tassel band; the crest, a beaver; motto on a 
crimson garter, in gold letters, ‘With the industry of the beaver we 
support our rights’.’” Then followed 124 hatters.11 According to 
Tench Coxe, around 1790 hatters were found in every part of the 
United States. In Pennsylvania alone there were 315 in tweny-one 
counties and these hatters made in one year 54,237 fur hats and 
161,140 wool hats. In Philadelphia alone, at this time, the hatters 
produced 31,637 fur hats and 7,600 wool hats. Exports of hats 
from the United States were inconsiderable at this time. For the 
year ending September 30, 1790, only 668 hats valued at $1,392 were 
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exported. For the following year ending September 30, 1791 only 
435 hats were exported. New Jersey did not share in these exports. 12 
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CHAPTER II 
Hats and Happenings : 


Various accounts of early writers differ as to the constituents of a 
beaver hat. Gregory states that the most esteemed hat was made from 
“the pure hair of the castor or beaver,’ also that hats were made from 
the hair or wool of other animals, particularly of the coney, hare, 
rabbit, camel, etc.!_ A demicastor was a hat made from a poor quality 
of beaver fur. Rawson wrote that the best hats were made from fine 
furs, middle hats from.a mixture of fur and wool, and poor hats of 
wool alone. The fur of the beaver, muskrat, coney, hare and seal all 
felted well. In 1698 goat’s wool was sometimes used as an adul- 
terant.2 Lawson wrote that the famous beaver hat was not a fur hat 
in the sense of the raccoon skin cap of the American frontiersman. 
The beaver hat was a fur-napped felt hat. Its constituents were 
rabbits’ fur used as the body or foundation and beaver fur or wool 
used for the surface or nap.* The abundance of furs in America 
supported the hat makers. 

About 1800 the hatter in America was somewhat in advance of 
the weaver and the shoemaker in that he had a place of business and 
did not travel from house to house. Of course in view of the tools 
he used this would have been awkward. Some cheap hats were 
carried and sold by pedlars and small manufacturers. Sometimes they 
were bartered for furs. Farmers and common people wore raccoon 
and beaver hats. If $7.00 seems expensive for a beaver hat during 
colonial times, it should be remembered that such a beaver hat was 
supposed to last a lifetime. Common wool hats that sold for a few 
shillings were sometimes known as negro hats. The hat pedlar first 
carried his hats on horseback, but when he became prosperous enough 
to afford a pair of wheels, shafts and a homemade seat, the hats were 
slung under the axle in large boxes. 

By consulting the descriptions of the clothing of runaway slaves, 
servants and apprentices in the Newspaper Extracts of New Jersey 
Archives from 1704 to 1779, we found that of 944 runaways whose 
clothing was described, 516 wore felt hats; 70, wool hats; 207, beaver 
hats; 130, castor hats; 14, raccoon caps; and 7, fur hats. Castor 
was the name given to the European species of beaver. The felt and 
wool hats were apparently the same. By adding them together we 
have 586 runaways who wore practically the same kind of headgear. 
As beaver and castor mean the same thing, 337 runaways wore such 
hats. It is surprising to find slaves and servants owning what were 
expensive hats during colonial times, and unless their hats were 
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demicastors of a cheaper sort, or less stylish, one is forced to conclude 
that when they ran away they took their masters’ beaver hats with 
them. During the same period 44 additional runaways as indicated 
wore caps and hats described as follows: 10, worsted caps; 7, cotton 
caps; 10, linen caps; 3, woolen caps; 5, leather caps; 3, blue Scotch 
bonnets; 3, silk caps; 2, old Carolina hats; and 1, a cloth-covered cap 
faced with blue. A few of the hats were described as silver-laced, 
scalloped and cocked, and the caps as striped, ruffled and lined with 
squirrel skin. There is no doubt about some of these hats having 
been stolen, because many runaways took off with some of their 
masters’ property. 

In the 1600s there were three styles of hats, the Puritan, the 
Cavalier, and the Quaker. The Puritan hat was high and narrow 
like a steeple; the Cavalier was lower and broader with a feather on 
the side. In the days when swordplay was common, the feathers 
were fastened to the back or left side of the hat so that the sword arm 
had plenty of freedom. The Quaker hat was plain, low in the crown 
and broad of brim. There were of course modifications of these three 
types. In 1694 in America a black beaverette cost two pounds, while 
a castor hat could be bought for thirty-one shillings. A demicastor 
cost one pound six shillings in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1658. 
The castor hats at this time came principally from England, and, as 
has been noted, they frequently adorned the heads of runaways. In 
1670 hat brims were approximately six inches wide, but by 1742 
narrow-brimmed hats were fashionable. The cocked hats, worn by 
soldiers and civilians, were richly trimmed with metal laces, cords, 
caddis (woolen cloth), ferret (silk tape), ribbons, rosettes, cockades, 
ete)? 

Some persons willed their beaver hats to others, presumably 
others with the same size heads. On July 14, 1801, “The True 
American” of Trenton, New Jersey, contained a notice to the effect 
that an unnamed man “Lost or exchanged at the State-House on 
Saturday last, A New Hat Of The Best Quality, Made by Hill, New 
York.” A much worn hat was left in its place and the owner’s name 
was not in it. The loser wanted his hat returned to the “Printing- 
Office” where the finder was to be “duly rewarded, if required.” 
Sometimes men were waylaid and robbed of their hats. An affidavit 
in the County Clerk’s office in Mount Holly, New Jersey, refers to a 
fight, on March 12, 1795, over a boundary fence, during which 
Gamaliel Clothier, a bricklayer, bit off a piece of the ear of Joseph 
Butterworth, a hatter.6 Elizabeth Drinker, the wife of Henry 
Drinker, a wealthy member of an importing and shipping firm of 
Philadelphia (both of the Society of Friends), who kept a diary from 
1759 to 1807, recorded an interesting event involving a hatter which 
happened in 1805. ‘The Drinkers at the time were living on the 
northwest corner of Front Street and Drinker’s Alley, on the west 
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side below Race Street. Under date of November 21, Elizabeth 
wrote: “Our Peter Woodward had a fracas yesterday with Cake, the 
hatter, who lives next door but one to us. ‘They have made a 
practice of putting their dirt against our fence in ye alley, most of 
this summer. Peter has to clean it away. Yesterday Peter shovelled 
it back through ye little alley into their yard, when Cake struck him 
on ye head, and wounded him not a little. He bled like a pig, as the 
saying is, and he struck Cake and hurt his nose. They got warrants 
out for each other, and met at a Justice’s, where the matter was 
settled with small cost on each side. H. D. told Cake if Peter had 
behaved amiss to him, he should have complained to him, which he 
acknowledged would have been right.’? 

Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., has given us glimpses of the hats worn 
during colonial times in New Jersey and nearby Philadelphia. He 
describes the period about 1728, when solemn-faced Quakers in their 
long, flapping waistcoats, their long straight hair covered by broad- 
brimmed felt hats, looped at the sides with strings, walked sedately 
along a Philadelphia street. At the same time could be seen “‘young 
gallants, who tripped jauntily by under gold-laced cocked hats, 
dressed in gaily embroidered coats and other fancy attire.” In 1730 
on the village streets of Piscataway, New Jersey, one could meet 
important gentlemen in “‘broad-skirted, scarlet coats, short-clothes of 
satin, silk hose, and burnished knee and shoe buckles wearing on their 
heads gold-laced cocked hats and full-bottomed wigs.’ Needless to 
say, these were the colonial gentry, who with civil and military officers, 
dressed in a manner befitting their rank, dignity, and social position. 
The servants as they walked behind their masters and mistresses 
added to the brightness of such street appearances by the gay colors of 
their clothing. On a Sunday morning at Amboy, the grandé dames 
sailed along in their balloon skirts, stiff stays and high heels, and 
greeted the men in their red and gold clothing, silk stockings, with 
gold-headed canes, and gold-laced hats, who bowed their curled 
heads in return.® 

In striking contrast was the clothing of the pioneer settlers. At 
first it was homemade, from the skins principally of deer and bears. 
Underclothing was not worn. Breeches and jackets sufficed for the 
men and buckskin jackets and skirts for the women. Leather aprons 
were worn by many farmers. These covered the breast and extended 
to below the knees. Knee “britches” were fastened with a buckle at 
the knee. Leather leggings and moccasins completed the ensemble. 
If there were any hats they were beaver skin for the winter and rye 
straw for the summer. About 1720 leather clothing began to be 
replaced by tow, woolen and linen clothing. As the sheep population 
increased so did the woolen clothing of the farmers. Farm women 
wore short linsey-woolsey gowns and petticoats in summer and wool 
ones in winter. Sunbonnets and shawls were worn on their heads. 
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Eventually traveling shoemakers and tailors added to the clothing 
comforts. About the middle of the eighteenth century manufactured 
fabrics began to replace homespun ones. And by 1775 some of the 
farmers’ clothes began to look like those of city dwellers. After the 
Revolution the fashions of Europe were imitated by many Americans 
up until about 1800. Until about 1870, unless the farmers lived near 
the cities, many still wore homemade clothing except on Sunday when 
factory clothes were worn, and beaver hats gave way to felt ones. 
About 1880 factory-made articles of clothing began to be common in 
farm areas and the rural people and city people dressed alike.® 

The word “hat” is found in various slang expressions, a few of 
which are noted. ‘To eat one’s hat is found in Dickens’ Pickwick 
elite s0/ (1536); ~ It I knew as little of life as that, I’d ‘eat my hat 
and swallow the buckle whole’, said the clerical gentleman.” “To talk 
through one’s hat” is to bluster. “Well, you can take my hat” is an 
expression meaning that something is beyond belief. “Mad as a 
hatter’ is used to mean very mad. “lo have a brick in one’s hat,” 
meant to be top-heavy with drink, and to “‘pass round the hat”’ means 
to take a collection.1° 

“Peter Groome for his Standing before the Court with his Hatt 
on with other Contemptuous behaviour in Contempt of the Court 
Fyned 5£. and to be Secured untill it be paid.” This was in Burling- 
ton on May 8, 1694. The next day Peter appeared before the court, 
acknowledged his unseemly behavior, and admitted his drunkenness. 
As a result the court remitted his fine of five pounds and fined him 
fifty shillings for appearing drunk before the court, which he paid. At 
Burlington on March 6, 1705, at the Court of Quarter Sessions, “Then 
Mett, the Court opened the Traverse Jury Called Sworn and Attested 
Excepting Samuel Frettwell and John Garriot who were Committed 
for refuseing to take of their hatts or Suffring any Other to take 
them of While Solemnly Attested.” At Burlington on June 6, 1705, 
John Brown was ordered to be fined fifteen shillings for “Refuseing 
to have his hat taken of at the time of taking the Attest to the 
Dishonour of Allmight God.”!1 

In January, 1789, Charles Read, one of a family of five children, 
who worked as a hatter in Philadelphia, became involved in a drunken 
brawl during which he drew a knife and stabbed Andrew Homan, a 
boatman, to death. For this he was tried, convicted and hanged. 
Charles Read was a son of Charles Read, Jr. (born 1739), the man- 
ager of his father’s Etna Furnace at Medford Lakes, New Jersey, 
who became a farmer and a colonel in the Burlington County (New 
Jersey) Militia when the Revolutionary War broke out. In 1776 he 
commanded militia from different counties of southern New Jersey, 
but he went over to the enemy because the British offered protection 
to all who laid down their arms. He accepted and returned to his 
home at Etna. He died November 20, 1783. The father of Charles 
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Read, Jr., was Charles Read (born February 1, 1715) who held 
various public offices and who became the noted ironmaster of New 
Jersey with a chain of forges and furnaces.” 

For almost ten years ‘‘a mad hatter,’ the “man who shot the man 
who shot Lincoln,” lived in Camden, New Jersey, as pastor of a 
small church. His residence was 308 Mechanic Street, Camden, in 
1870. His name was ‘Thomas P. Corbett and he was born in England 
about 1832. His parents moved to Troy, New York, when he was 
seven years old and later Thomas became a hatter, going from one 
job to another in various eastern cities. He took to drink and later to 
religion, becoming converted by the Salvation Army in Boston. At 
that time he was loud and vehement in his attempts to convert others, 
and before leaving Boston he substituted Boston for his name Thomas. 
Hatters who employed Corbett soon found that he disrupted the work 
of the shop by his long prayers brought on by what he considered the 
sinfulness of fellow workers. 

He enlisted in the Union Army at the outbreak of the Civil War 
and his officers found his religious fanaticism so noisy and so extreme 
that they couldn’t even keep him in the guardhouse for a minor 
infraction. Captured by the Confederates and sent to Andersonville 
prison, he managed to escape only to be recaptured by bloodhounds. 
He was exchanged after the Confederates thought he was too much 
of a physical wreck to fight, but after a month’s rest he was back in 
the northern army and finally found himself one of a detail of twenty- 
seven Union men who surrounded a barn on the road to Bowling 
Green, Virginia, where John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President 
Lincoln, was trapped. Although no one was supposed to fire until 
commanded to do so, the barn, after fruitless talks with Booth who 
refused to surrender, was set on fire and during this time Booth was 
shot by Corbett, who later informed his irate colonel that he had been 
directed by the Almighty. 

Corbett, after being threatened by a court martial, was released by 
the army with $1,600 in reward money. He took to the lecture 
platform, but his verbosity before patriotic and religious societies was 
so far from his exploit that they wanted to hear about, that his fame 
disappeared and also his job as a hatter. He finally settled in Camden 
as the pastor of a little church. On July 25, 1877, the “West Jersey 
Press” reported that he was living in destitute circumstances on Pine 
Street below Fourth. After other unrecorded wanderings, he located 
the job of doorkeeper in 1886 for the Kansas Legislature, arranged by 
the G. A. R. In February, 1887, Boston Corbett locked the doors, 
brought out two loaded revolvers, and advised the Legislature that 
God wanted their lives. He fired twelve shots at the astonished and 
frantic legislators, who all ducked for cover, and missed, but he made 
the headlines again. He was confined to an asylum, but on May 26, 
1888, while marching along a road with other inmates he escaped on a 
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horse and rode off into obscurity from which he never definitely 
emerged, despite vague reports about his whereabouts.13 

Finally we have the case of Roger Groves against Anne Alderton 
that was heard in the Mayor’s Court of New York City, August 21, 
1724. Roger Groves, an honest subject of the king, a felt maker and 
hatter at the Dockward of the City of New York who for the past 
five years had been engaged in buying beaver furs and other things 
proper for making hats, and making hats and selling them and behavy- 
ing himself diligently without cheating or knavery, brought suit for 
two hundred pounds against Anne Elderton, who on July 1 of the 
previous year at the Dockward had declared in a loud voice in the 
presence of others the following “Scandalous wicked and Defamatory 
English words ... Groves is a Cheat and has Cheated me.” Groves 
claimed that his good name, credit and reputation had been “greatly 
hurt,’ that some of his former customers refused to deal with him or 
to even converse with him. Anne’s attorney denied the charge 
brought by Groves. However, the jury found her guilty of slander 
and she had to pay the amount named in the suit.!4 

In “The Fredonian” (New Brunswick, New Jersey) of June 26 
1823, there was a notice stating that “Proposals will be received by a 
committee of Common Council until 7th July next, for finishing from 
70 to 100 Fire Hats.” ‘This was signed by the members of the com- 
mittee, who were John Dennis, J. C. Ackerman, and James Conover. 

On May 23, 1823 a bundle containing ten gentlemen’s Leghorn 
hats was lost or taken by mistake from Barne’s stage house at the 
foot of Cortlandt Street, New York. Or it may have been lost between 
Powles Hook and Newark. A suitable reward was offered for their 
return by U. 8. Burdge & Son, of Newark, which firm also sold 
large shell combs, parasols, black bombazines, Irish linen and linen 
drillings. (Centinel of Freedom, June 10, 1823.) 

A case involving a hattery incidentally was argued during the 1862 
May term in the Court of Chancery of New Jersey. There was a bill 
filed by Catharine Holsman, widow of Daniel Holsman, and others 
to restrain the Boiling Spring Bleaching Company from continuing 
a public nuisance. Mrs. Holsman, upon hearing that the Boiling 
Spring Bleaching Company contemplated the purchase of the Van 
Winkle mill in Union Township, Bergen County, near Acquack- 
anonck for a bleachery, wrote to the firm on October 9, 1858 and 
advised them that the stream on their property flowed through the 
adjoining Holsman property and that the pollution of the stream was 
forbidden. However, in 1859 the bleachery was incorporated and in 
1860 as the result of the discharge of a large quantity of chemicals 
and refuse into the stream above the Holsman land the water was 
unfit for ice and for watering cattle, and in addition fish were killed 
and the water had an offensive odor. The bleachery alleged that the 
chlorine used in their business was a deodorizer and healthful dis- 
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infectant, and that their lands and mill had been used for fulling and 
dyeing twenty years before 1860 and that such operations could have 
tainted the water. The mill was used for such purposes from 1814 to 
1843 and during that time the refuse went down stream. After 1843 
the property was rented for six or seven years to a hatter and his 
refuse too went into the stream. It was brought out during the testi- 
mony that the stream was very small and that the bleachery for an 
ordinary charge of goods, weighing three tons, used 900 pounds of 
vegetable oil and fibre, and 825 pounds of chemicals, making 1,725 
pounds of foreign matter that went into the stream from every charge. 
There were two charges weekly, making over 3,400 pounds of waste, 
and the fact that 100 gallons of dyestuff might have been discharged 
by a small hatting business weekly did not establish the right to dis- 
charge over 3,400 pounds of waste weekly. It was decided that the 
discharge from a hatters’ kettle or from a small country fulling mill 
could never establish a right to conduct the operations of an extensive 
bleachery to pollute a stream with many hundredweights of chemicals 
and vegetable matter. The case was decided in favor of the com- 
plainant.?° 

The Van Winkle family were early settlers of land on the Passaic 
River, known as Acquackanonck, and in Bergen County. One of the 
family in 1860 bought around 300 acres of land at Boiling Spring 
(Rutherford) and organized a company for the sale of building lots. 
This place eventually developed into the village of Rutherford. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


New Jersey Hatters Before 1800 


Apparently New Jersey hatteries did not get as early a start as the 
hatteries in the neighboring colonies of New York and Pennsylvania. 
And no doubt many of the hats made in those colonies found their 
way to the heads of New Jersey inhabitants. One of the earliest 
hatters to come to New Jersey was George Deacon, whose occupation 
in England was that of a felt maker. He was born in London in 1642 
or 1643, and he came to America with his father in the ship “Willing 
Mind,” arriving on November 3, 1677. He settled near New Salem 
but soon moved to Alloways Creek near Hancock’s Bridge, Saiem 
County. Deacon was prominent in the Society of Friends and was 
active in politics, holding various important governmental offices. He 
died in 1725 and was buried at Burlington, New Jersey. There is 
nothing to indicate that he engaged in the hatting industry after he 
entered this country, but he could very well have done so.1 

In connection with real estate transfers involving land on Cooper’s 
Creek, Gloucester County, we find the name of Anthony Sturges, 
hatter of Philadelphia in 1700; that of John Colley, also a hatter of 
Philadelphia, in connection with a deed to Joseph Cooper of Gloucester 
County for one hundred acres of land on Cooper’s Creek. In other 
land transfers the following hatters are mentioned: Nathaniel Duggles, 
Burlington, 1697; Richard Gibbs, West Jersey, 1696; Thomas 
Edwards, Woodbridge, 1698. The name of Lawrence Cox, hatter of 
Salem, is recorded on December 30, 1715 in connection with his will.1 
More specific information is available for the hatters from 1745 to 
1800, as listed below. 


NEW JERSEY HATTERS, 1745 to 1800 


——_— —, Greenwich Township, Cumberland County. On August 
15, 1765 Isaac Fithian advertised for rent for one year, a 1% story 
frame house with 3 rooms to a floor, 14 acres of cleared land, etc., 
including a “Good shop where the hatters trade has been carried on 
this twenty years (well situated for the business) with a complete set of 
hatters tools for carrying on said trade.’ Application was to be made 
to Isaac Fithian living near the premises. (The Pa. Journal, Aug. 15, 
17655) 

1756. Dennis, JoHN, Elizabeth. On July 11, John Dennis, hatter, offered a 
reward of 40 shillings for a 20-year-old apprentice lad who had run 
away. (N. J. Archives.) In 1767 John Dennis was carrying on his 
business in New Brunswick. During that year another apprentice, 
William Cresy, about 19, had run away from him. (The Pa. Chronicle, 
Nov. 2, 1767.) At New Brunswick in 1778 he offered the highest prices 
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for all sorts of furs. He also needed beeswax. (N. J. Gazette, Feb. 25, 
1778.) In 1779, he advertised salt for sale just imported in the prize ship 
“Love and Unity” from Bristol. (N. J. Gazette, March 16, 1779.) 
Bicker, Henry, New Brunswick, advised the public that he had just 
opened a genteel house of entertainment at the Sign of the Tree of 
Liberty; also that he still carried on the business of a hatter where 
persons might be supplied with hats of every sort and quality such as 
the best beavers and castors. (The N.-Y. Jour. or Gen. Advertiser, Oct. 
16, 1766.) 

Hyer, JAcos, Princeton, late keeper of the King’s Arms Tavern in 
Princeton, advised the public that he had moved to the commodious inn at 
Princeton long known as the Hudibras (at least as early as 1761). He 
also continued to follow the hatter’s business in all its branches as usual. 
(The N. Y. Gazette, or Weekly Post Boy, June 20, 1768.) Jacob Hyer 
was an active citizen of Princeton, generous, popular and respected. 
“His name frequently appears in the minutes of the Council of Safety 
during its sitting in Princeton, as helping the cause of independence.” He 
was the most prominent innkeeper of Princeton during and before the 
Revolutionary War. 

M’Cray, JAMEs, Bound Brook, advertised for a hatter who understood 
how to make coarse, wool hats. (The N. Y. Gazette: and the Weekly 
Mercury, Dec. 2, 1771.) James M’Cray was probably the son of Rev. 
James “McCrea,” pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Lamington, 
Somerset County, 1742-1769. The pastor’s daughter Jennie was toma- 
hawked by Indians at Fort Edward July 27, 1777. 

Brooks, EDWARD, JuUN., Bordentown, at the sign of the “Hat and 
Raccoon,” offered the highest price in hard cash or paper currency for 
all kinds of good furs. He had just finished making castor and wool hats 
and these were ready for sale along with a long list of fifty different 
kinds of merchandise which he offered on terms as low as those given in 
Philadelphia. (New Jersey Gazette, Oct. 28, 1778.) 

SHOTWELL, JASPER, Long-Hill (Elizabeth), advertised for a journeyman 
hatter who understood the felting business. (New Jersey Journal, June 
14, 1780.) 

BARTLES, FREDERICK AND ANDREW, New-Germantown, Hunterdon County, 
carried on the hatting business as formerly and wanted immediately one 
or two good felters who understood their business and could be rec- 
ommended for sobriety. (Brunswick Gazette, Nov. 16, 1790.) 

JoNEs, Cyrus, Orange, was born in Orange about 1770. At fourteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to Joseph Banks of Newark to learn 
hat making. After seven years of apprenticeship he set himself up as a 
manufacturer on a lot bought from Benjamin Munn, on the west side of 
Main Street at the East Orange junction. ‘This was in 1790 and he 
continued here for a number of years. Later he moved to the house of 
his father, opposite the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, where he 
stayed during the rest of his life. He died in 1870, over ninety-nine years 
of age. He marketed his hats in New York, carrying them there on his 
own back, crossing the Passaic and Hackensack rivers on flat boats. 
He came back the same way with a sack of pelts purchased from John 
Jacob Astor. The several apprentices of Cyrus Jones included his son, 
Viner Van Zant Jones, Israel Heddon, Samuel W. Tichenor and a 
nephew, Lewis Williams. Each of these became managers of their own 
successful businesses, which during the first ten years of the 1800s 
resulted in a large increased production of hats. The parish sold lots 
on both sides of the Common and its vicinity and many hatters bought 
them and began business in that area. These were William Pierson, 
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Allen Dodd, Samuel Ward Tichenor, Lewis Williams, and Job Williams. 
On the east side of Parrow Brook was a large flat rock to which the 
hatters went when they washed the stock taken from their dye tubs. 
With the passing years all the running brooks of the area became dis- 
colored with dyes. (Wickes, Stephen. History of the Oranges in Essex 
County, New Jersey, from 1666 to 1806. Newark, 1892.) 

STETSON, STEPHEN, Orange, opened a hat manufacturing plant on Main 
Street in the Brick Church section of East Orange. Stephen, who lived 
over his shop, retired at fifty to enjoy himself, but he made poor invest- 
ments and died a bankrupt. His sons took over the remains of his 
business and built it up. His oldest son, Henry T., who was born May 
4, 1817, learned the trade and became a manufacturer with his brother 
Napoleon. In 1850 their output exceeded that of any other firm in the 
area. Henry was killed on August 8, 853 by a train. John B. Stetson, 
another son, born in 1830 at Orange, and his brother Napoleon carried 
on the business following the death of Henry T. However, Napoleon 
Stetson absorbed the profit and honors of the business, and so John B. 
Stetson, who worked by the day, made arrangements to start his own 
hat business. Discovering that he had contracted consumption, he went 
West as far as Pike’s Peak. His health being improved, he returned to 
Philadelphia and after some delay in getting started he went into the 
hatting business of his own. ‘This finally developed into an extensive, 
far-reaching busitiess. (Pierson D. L. History of the Oranges to 1921, 
Vol. III. New York, 1922; Hubbard, Elbert. A Little Journey to the 
Home of John B. Stetson. East Aurora, N. Y., 1911, 6th ed.) 

SHUTE, JOHN, and CaLEB BLANCHARD, “Elizabeth-Town,” carried on 
the hatting business in “an extensive manner” at the house formerly 
occupied by John Blanchard, ten days after the publication of a notice 
in “The New-Jersey Journal” (Elizabeth-Town, N. J.) of April 23, 1794. 
They wanted four smart, active boys as apprentices immediately. The 
highest cash price was offered for all kinds of furs. 

BurtERWORTH, JOSEPH. Bordentown, a hatter, according to an affidavit in 
the County Clerk’s office, Mount Holly, had a fight on March 12, 1795 
with Gamaliel Clothier, a bricklayer, over a boundary fence. During 
the fight the bricklayer bit off a piece of the hatter’s ear. (Shinn, H. C. 
History of Mount Holly. Mount Holly, N. J., 1958, p. 31.) 

Poot, Micuart, New Brunswick, in the upper end of Albany Street, 
offered an excellent assortment of “Northern furrs.” He made ladies’ 
hats as light and neat as imported ones. An apprentice was needed, 
about fifteen and well recommended. (Guardian: or New Brunswick 
Advertiser, Dec. 8, 1795.) In 1798 he was in Queen Street, New 
Brunswick, and had good northern beaver, “rackoon,” and other furs to 
be made into hats on order. He would take good butter in part payment 
and needed an apprentice boy of fourteen or fifteen. (Guardian: or New 
Brunswick Advertiser, Sept. 11, 1798.) In 1802 he was still in business 
at New Brunswick and his hats could be bought from Abraham Hunt 
and Joseph Milnor of Trenton and from Col. Peter Hunt at Lamberton. 
(True Amer., March 23, 1802.) In 1817 he was in King Street, New 
Brunswick, north of Dr. Scott’s place. He had been in New Brunswick 
for more than twenty years. He had on hand a quantity of fur and 
wool hats at reasonable prices. Hats from his manufactory were also 
for sale at Mr. John Pool’s at Raritan Landing. Old hats dressed in 
the neatest manner. (The Times and New Brunswick General Adver- 
tiser, April 24, 1817.) In 1820 he was in business with his son and 
advertised imitation beaver hats for $3.00. (The Times & New Bruns- 
wick General Advertiser, May 18, 1820.) 
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BANKS, JosEPH, Newark, Essex County. On the plan of the principal 
part of Broad Street showing buildings and occupants about 1796, 
there appears the name and location of Joseph Banks, hatter. (Barber 
& Howe, p. 181.) In 1799 his shop was near the Episcopal Church. 
He sold fine hats for men and children and imported them from England. 
He also had an assortment of hats for ladies, and sold hatters’ bow 
strings. (The Newark Gazette, July 2, 1799.) 

Tucker, Evierr, Trenton, set up a hat manufactory in Green Street, 
one door below the house where Samuel Tucker formerly lived. (State 
Gazette & New-Jersey Advertiser, March 14, 1797.) In 1798 in the 
same newspaper for January 9, he advertised for two apprentices, 
fourteen to fifteen years old. In 1801 he moved from the corner of the 
house opposite Mr. Joseph Milnor’s store into the front of his workshop 
immediately below in Green Street where he had a general assortment 
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*  Hat-Manufaury. 
HE Subfcriber has removed his Sale-Shep 
from the corner of the houfe oppofite Mr. 
Jotfeph Milnor’s Store,into the front of his Work- 
Shop, immediately below, in Green-Street, where 
he has on hand a gencral affortment ef HATS 
of the neweit and moft approved fafhions, which 
he will warrant to exceed, in Cut, Cock, and 
Color, any heretofore manufactured in Ameri- 
ca; and will alfo form hats in the neateft iman- 
ner for Friends. ‘Phe moft reduced prices will 
be conformed to; but for cafh only. 
ELLETT TUCKER. 
Trenton, lvovember 17, 1801. sae 
N. B. All perfons indebted to the Sub{criber, 
are earneftly requefted todifcharge the faine by 
the frft day of January next, as all his uafet- 
‘led accounts will then be put into the hands 
of Magiftrat:s for colleGtion. 








Advertisement of Ellett Tucker’s Hat Manufactory 
in Trenton, N. J. “The True American” (Trenton, 


N. J.), Nov. 17, 1801. 


of hats of the newest and most approved fashions. He warranted 
these to exceed in “Cut, Cock, and Colors any heretofore manufactured 
in America.” Persons indebted to him were asked to “pay up” or he 
would get a magistrate to collect from them. (True Amer., Nov. 17, 
1801.) In 1804 Tucker enumerated the kinds of hats that he manu- 
factured and had on hand in his advertising. These were men’s and 
youth’s beaver, castor, “roram,” “plated” and wool hats. He also had 
a large assortment of children’s imported hats such as king’s blue, light 
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blue, brown, green, black and drab ruffs and light blue, brown, green 
and black cordys. (A cordy was a felt hat of coarse weave covered with 
camel’s or goat’s hair.) He also sold oilcloth for hats. (True Amer., 
Dec. 17, 1804.) In 1806 he advertised for two or three apprentices, sold 
hats wholesale and retail at reduced prices for cash or country produce. 
(True Amer., Aug. 4, 1806.) In 1809 he had the right to make, use and 
sell a wringing machine patented by Septimus Tucker, and he was also 
the agent for a patented churning machine invented by Samuel Moon. 
(Trenton Federalist, June 12, 1869.) In 1810 his sixteen-year-old 
apprentice John M. Howell ran away from him. (True Amer., Oct. 15, 
1810.) He offered a reward of $10.00. In 1814 he called upon customers 
to pay their debts as his bills were inconsiderable in comparison with 
the bills of other merchants. He also wanted two boys, fourteen to 
sixteen, as apprentices. (Trenton Federalist, Aug. 2, 1814.) In 1815 he 
continued to advertise along the same lines. Ellett Tucker died in 1820. 
He had been an influential and prominent citizen of Trenton. He was 
a nephew of Samuel Tucker, president of the Provincial Council of New 
Jersey and Justice of the Supreme Court and State Treasurer. From 
1805 for a number of years he was Clerk of the Board of Inspectors 
of the State Prison. He was also director of the Trenton Banking 
Company six times between 1807 and 1820. His son, John R. Tucker, 
was Mayor of Trenton for two terms. (Tomlinson, Paul G. History of 
Trenton Banking Company. Trenton, 1929.) The next notices, appear- 
ing in the Trenton newspapers in 1821 and 1822, called upen all persons 
indebted to the estate of Ellett Tucker to pay their bills. On January 
26, 1822, Mrs. Catharine Tucker, his widow, offered for sale two frame 
dwellings, late the property of Ellett Tucker, situated in Second Street 
above the Presbyterian Church. (Emporium, Jan. 26, 1822.) In Janu- 
ary, 1823, John R. Tucker and George M. Howell started a hatting 
business at the old stand of Ellett Tucker on the corner of Market and 
Green streets. (Emporium, Jan. 31, 1823.) Their advertising continued 
under the name Tucker & Howell until February 26, 1825, when a notice 
appeared announcing their dissolution by mutual consent and asking that 
all persons owing the firm pay at once. (Emporium, Feb. 26, 1825.) 
John R. Tucker continued the business. It is not known if he continued 
to make hats, as from the advertising which continued it appeared that 
he only conducted a hat store in which he sold New York and Phila- 
delphia hats for men and boys at 14 North Warren Street. Ellett 
Tucker was one of the trustees of the Trenton and Philadelphia 
Company, an organization interested in steamboat navigation. On 
November 3, 1813 the Council and General Assembly of New Jersey 
passed an act which, among other things, gave Aaron Ogden and Daniel 
Dod the privilege of navigating the waters of the state by “boats or 
vessels moved by fire or steam” for a period of two years. The Trenton 
and Philadelphia Company applied to Mr. Dod to build a steamboat 
for the company and Mr. Dod agreed to do so for $15,000 after some 
remaining matters that Col. Ogden was to explain were cleared up. 
Col. Ogden later appeared before the trustees and said that Dod’s 
patent was not sufficient for him to go ahead as it did not extend to 
casing and guarding the wheels, this being a part of Fulton’s patent. 
Without it the boat would not run. This was on February 1, 1816. 
(“Concerning Steam Boats.” Rutgers Univ. Library, Spec. Coll.) 
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CHAPTER IV 


New Jersey Hatters, 1800 to 1850 


The following list, gathered mainly from early newspapers, is in- 
dicative of the numerous hatteries scattered over the state which have 
long since disappeared. It does not pretend to be complete. The dates 
refer to the year the advertisement appeared. Many hatters advertised 
week after week in the local papers for several years, their advertise- 
ments usually being uniform. Quite a few of them advertised for 
apprentices. As money was not too plentiful, hats were exchanged 
for local produce and furs. In view of the number of advertised 
requests for furs, it is apparent that the pelts of animals that were 
trapped locally found their way to the shops of hatters and not all furs 
were bought from dealers in New York and Philadelphia. In the 
few cases where partnerships were entered into, it is evident that 
some were not too successful. At least they did not appear to last 
very long. 

The French artist Jacques Gérard Milbert, who traveled in this 
country between 1815 and 1822, said that American manufactures, 
especially hats, cotton sails, boots and shoes, were produced with a 
speed and economy unknown in Europe. 


New Jersty HaArrers, 1800 ro 1850 


1800. Conprt, JAMES, Orange. About 1800, James Condit’s hat factory was at 
the corner of Center and Main streets on a tributary of Parrow Brook. 
(Pierson, David Lawrence. History of the Oranges to 1921, Vol. I. 
New York, 1922.) 

1800. Myer, JAcos, Newark, advertised for an apprentice, a boy fourteen to 
sixteen years, to the hatter’s business, one who was well recommended. 
(Newark Gazette, Nov. 11, 1800.) 

1800. Prerson, WititAM, Orange. The hattery of William Pierson, a prom- 
inent manufacturer around 1800, was at the point where Oakwood 
Avenue enters Main Street (1922). (Pierson, David L. History of the 
Oranges to 1921, Vol. I. New York, 1922.) 

1800. Witi1AMs, Lewis, Orange. Lewis Williams, a nephew of Cyrus Jones, 
had his hat factory, about 1800, on the west side of Cranetown Road 
(Park Street) in the rear of Munn’s tavern. (Pierson, David L. History 
of the Oranges to 1921, Vol. I. New York, 1922.) 

1801. Macuerr, JAmes B., Trenton, manufactured hats at his shop between 
the City Hotel and the Indian Queen. He sold beaver, castor, ‘“rorum” 
and wool hats, also a number of hats for children of from one to 
fifteen years of age. (Federalist & New-Jersey State Gazette, June 23, 
1801.) 

1803. CreED, GrorcE, Trenton, in 1803 opened a shop in Warren Street for- 
merly occupied by Job Moore, nearly opposite the Indian Queen tavern. 
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He had a good assortment of fashionable hats, both coarse and fine, on 
low terms, wholesale and retail. Mr. John Kelly was his manager. Mr. 
Creed’s advertisement was labeled “Hat Manufactory.” Market prices 
were given for furs. (Trenton Federalist, May 2, 1803.) In August of 
1803 Mr. James Emerson had charge of his shop. (Trenton Federalist, 
Aug. 15, 1803.) ‘ 
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TRENTON, 
ETURNS his fincere thanks to the 


public, for their liberal encouragement, 
and informs then that for the convenience 
of his cuftomers (near Atileborough,) He 
will keep a fupply of Flats at his fhap in 
Atleborough, formerly occupied by Mr. 
Briggs.—Such as will favor him with their 
cuftom at the above place, or at his Manu- 
Factory in Trenton, oppofite the Market 
Houfe, may rely on being fupplied with 
| Hats well manutaQured. 
May, 12, 1806. a1 
N. B. Wanted two Apprentices 
to the dbove bufinets—Berween the ages of 
14 and 16 would be preterrea. 
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Advertisement of J. Hollingshead from “The True 
American’ oie Trenton, Nw. Nowe 38-1806; 


1804. HoLiincsHEApD, JoHN, Trenton, had his hat factory opposite the Market 
House. He did a wholesale and retail business and wanted an apprentice. 
Furs: except those of rabbits were wanted. (Trenton Federalist, Dec. 
17, 1804.) In 1805 he offered one cent reward for the return of his 
runaway apprentice, a boy named John Keys, but would pay no charges. 
In 1805 he announced that he had taken another shop in Pennington, 


tay 


1805. 


1806. 


1806. 


1807. 


1808. 


1810. 


1810. 


formerly occupied by Noah Stout. Country produce taken at Trenton 
prices. (Trenton Federalist, Dec. 23, 1805.) In 1806, for the convenience 
of his customers near Attleborough and Princeton, he took a shop in 
Attleborough formerly occupied by Mr. Briggs and in Princeton one near 
Mr. Kelsey’s store. He kept a supply of hats at both places. Two 
apprentices were wanted. (True Amer., June 9, 1806.) In 1807 his 
advertisement in the “True American” of February 16 was headed 
“False Alarm! He that filches from me my good name, Robs me of that 
which ne’er enriches him, And makes me poor indeed.” In consequence 
of an alarm spread during his absence he invited every person in Trenton 
having demands upon him to call at his house Wednesday and Thursday 
next and receive payment. After venting his displeasure with the 
“slanderous, indolent, envious drones and wise prophets of Trenton,” he 
advised the public that he knew of no reason why he should have been 
so treated, except that “Many of the inhabitants of Trenton are too 
indolent or too ignorant to receive the fruits of industry, and like the 
ill-natured dog growl at those that fain would acquire them.” John 
Hollingshead advertised nearly every week during 1805 and 1806. 
BELLERJEAU, HEeNnry, Keeper of the State Prison, Trenton, advertised in 
the “True American” and “Trenton Federalist” of March and April that 
“chip hats” were for sale at the prison in Lamberton, along with fire 
buckets and rush-bottomed chairs. 

ATKINSON, THoMAs, Trenton, established a hat manufacturing business 
sometime before June. His hats were made by experienced workers. All 
kinds of furs were needed. (True Amer., June 9, 1806.) 

Griccs, MarrxHew, Princeton Hat Manufactory. Griggs had lately 
commenced business in Princeton and had an assortment of hats on 
hand, including a variety of wool hats and the most fashionable ladies’ 
“Jockies” and children’s hats of different colors. Terms reasonable. 
Country produce or cash accepted. Highest prices paid for all kinds of 
furs. (Trenton Federalist, Dec. 29, 1806.) His advertising continued 
in 1807. 

Tayvtor, I. & Co., Trenton, took the stand formerly occupied by Mr. 
Atkinson in Warren Street. Merchants supplied on short notice from his 
hat manufactory. “Ladies and Childrens Jockeys” made and trimmed 
in the neatest manner. (True Amer., Sept. 14, 1807.) 

Henopricks, LuTHER B., Elizabeth, took the shop on the corner of Jersey 
Street and Broadway opposite Elias B. Dayton’s store, near the City 
Tavern, where he intended to carry on the hatting business. ‘Terms 
cash or country produce. Old hats dressed on short notice. One or two 
boys wanted as apprentices. His advertising continued in 1809. (New- 
Jersey Journal, Oct. 25, 1808.) In 1816 he was still at the same location. 
(New-Jersey Journal, Sept. 17, 1816.) 

Bowne, JoHN, Freehold. His hatter’s shop stood on the site of the 
American Hotel (1885), around 1810 or 1812. (Ellis, Franklin. 
History of Monmouth County. Philadelphia, 1885.) 

RANKIN, WritiiAM, Newark. According to Joseph Atkinson, hat mak- 
ing was established in Newark around 1810, the founder being William 
Rankin who came to Newark from “Elizabethtown.” (Atkinson, Joseph, 
History of Newark. Newark, 1878.) In 1814 he advertised for three 
journeymen hatters and for two boys as apprentices. His shop or factory 
was Opposite the Episcopal Church. (Centinel of Freedom, May 3, 
1814.) In December, 1814, he advertised a handsome assortment of hats 
at his manufactory on Broad Street across from the church. These 
were to be sold wholesale for cash. He also had for sale an almost new, 
handsome one-horse wagon. (Centinel of Freedom, Dec. 6, 1814.) In 
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the September 19, 1815 issue of the same paper he offered constant 
work for two journeymen hatters. In the September 22, 1818 issue he 
advertised for sixteen steady men. High wages and steady work were 
offered for good workmen. (See text for a more extended account.) 

1811. OcpEN, EpHraim F., Flemington, started business in 1811, having had 
previous hatting experience in the principal shops of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. An apprentice boy of fifteen or sixteen was wanted. (True 
Amer., July 8, 1811.) 

1814. Paxson, JosepH, Trenton, commenced a new hat manufactory in 1814. 
He needed customers and paid the highest prices for furs. Orders were 
to be left at the store of Samuel Paxson. (Trenton Federalist, Sept. 
19, 1814.) 





















CHEAP HAT STORE. 


SA G. LARKIN respectfully informs 
his friends and the public in general, 
that he has openeda J/AZ'STORE, ote 
door north of Doctor Ward, in Broad Street, 
nearly opposite the Episcopal Church, where 
he intends to keep a general assortment ef 
plain and fashionable #47'S, which he will 
dispose of on very reasonable terms. 
Notwithstanding the many falsfficatigns 
raised by a neighbouring professional broth- 
er, whois envious of the success the subscri- 
ber has met with since commencing business; 
he. rests satisfied that all who have tried his 
hats are convinced of the falsity of his neigh- 
bouring opponent.. The subscribe wishes 
the public to understand, that the Profes- 
szonal Brother alluded toin the above, is nei. 
ther Mr. Andrew Rankin®nor Caleb Sayrs. 
ASA G. LARKIN, 
Newark, Aug. 1, 1814 30-3w. 
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Advertisement of Asa G. Larkin from ‘The Centinel 
of Freedom” (Newark, N. J.), August 2, 1814. 


1814. RANKIN, ANDREW, Newark, in the May 31, 1814 issue of “The Centinel 
of Freedom” announced that he had commenced business one door north 
of the “Printing Office’ where he had fine and coarse hats for sale 
together with an assortment of children’s hats of his own manufacture. 
He also wanted two or three apprentices from thirteen to sixteen years 
of age. His advertisement was continued for some weeks. Andrew 
Rankin, a brother of William Rankin, had a successful and growing 
business in Newark, but he adhered to the old principle of not expanding 
beyond neighborhood sales. In 1837 the financial panic swept the 
country and in 1839 or 1840 he went into bankruptcy. In 1817 his 
advertisement in the “Palladium of Liberty” (Morristown) for October 
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1814. 


1816. 


1816. 
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1817. 


1817. 


1819. 


28 called attention to ladies’ beaver hats of the latest fashion which he 
sold wholesale or retail at his manufactory opposite the state bank, 
where he also had for sale a general assortment of ostrich and vulture 
plumes. 

TAyYLor, IsrAEL, Trenton, advertised for one or two apprentices in 1814. 
(True Amer., Aug. 4, 1814.) In 1824 he obtained a patent for a cheap 
and useful machine called a “Hat Dipper.” The machine could be 
adapted to the shape and capacity of any dye kettle. It admitted the 
free circulation of the liquid dye around the hats and protected them 
from injury by being cut, bruised or rubbed in the coloring process. It 
enabled the colorman to change his “suits” in a minute of time without 
handling the hot hats or being exposed to the unwholesome steam of 
the dye kettle. The inventor was prepared to sell the rights to use the 
machine at a mcderate price. (Emporium, Sept. 25, 1824.) Joshua S. 
Anderson had purchased one of these rights and had used it successfully. 
Taylor expected to move from Trenton during the fall of 1823 and 
wanted all unpaid accounts settled. His house was to be offered for rent 
as he had a lease. His house and lot on Second Street were to be sold. 
To be sold cheap were 20 or 30 dozens of hats. (Trenton Federalist, 
June 16, 1823.) However, on July 19, 1824 he removed to Front Street 
in the neighborhood of Geo. and Jno. Rozell where he continued his 
hatting business with good workmen. (Trenton Federalist, July 19, 
1824.) In 1823 he offered to pay six cents reward for his runaway 
apprentice Achileus Large who was supposed to have gone to Pennsyl- 
vania. (Emporium, Nov. 22, 1823.) 

Martin, BENJAMIN or Benajah, New Brunswick, reported that he had 
removed to New Brunswick and was located at the head of Albany 
Street opposite the Somerville turnpike where he was starting his hat 
factory. (Times and New Brunswick Gen. Advertiser, April 1, 1816.) 
His advertisement appeared again in 1817. In “The Fredonian”’ (New 
Brunswick) of 1817 his given name was frequently spelled “Benajah.” 
Witson, JostAH, Newark. Wilson had moved his factory from New 
York to a location opposite ‘the post office in Newark. He had experience 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. All kinds of hats manu- 
factured at short notice. (Centinel of Freedom, Sept. 10, 1816.) 
Hinps AND WaAps, Elizabeth, carried on the hatting business in all its 
branches in the shop formerly occupied by John N. Oliver, nearly 
opposite Judge Halsted’s. Hats of every description available. One or 
two apprentice boys needed. 

ROWLAND, RicHArD, New Brunswick. Rowland started making hats in 
Church Street, New Brunswick, next door to Elias Molison’s store, in 
1817. (Fredonian, May 8, 1817.) 

SmirH, ABNER, Morristown. Hat manufacturer. Hat warehouse in 
Bridge Street. “Rorum” and wool hats manufactured and finished. Sold 
for cash or country produce. Liberal price given for all kinds of hatting 
furs. (The Palladium of Liberty, April 3, 1817.) 

ANDERSON, JoSHUA S., Trenton, advised the public that he had started 
the hatting business in Second Street, one door west of Peter Gordon, 
treasurer, and two doors east of the store formerly occupied by Mr. 
Alexander Chambers. Will keep hats for gentlemen and youths. For 
a number of years he was a foreman for Ellett Tucker. (Trenton 
Federalist, July 26, 1819.) In 1828 he was still making hats in Warren 
Street a few doors above the “Trenton Bank,” where he had an 
assortment of fur and hair seal caps for sale. (Trenton Federalist, Dec. 
22, 1828.) In 1830 he wanted an apprentice and also asked that all 
persons indebted to him pay at once as he wanted to settle up his old 
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1819. 


books. (New-Jersey State Gazette, Jan. 16, 1830.) In November, 1829 


his son was a partner in the business. 


On August 14, 1830 his advertise- 


ment stated that the partnership was dissolved but Joshua was continuing 
the business at his old stand. A request was made for the settlement 


of debts. 


(New-Jersey State Gazette, Aug. 14, 1830.) 


Burr, Joun H., Burlington, offered for rent or sale an excellent stand 


for the hatting business, with kettle, case, tools, etc. 
ist, July 5, 1819.) 
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tr CHEAP «3 
WATER PROOF HATS,— 
The subscriber, thankful to his 
Baie and the publie in gene- 
ral, for their past enevnrage- 
ment, still solicits a coutinuance of their 
eustom in his branch of businese; in 
which be assures them that no pains 
shall be wanting on his part to give sat- 
isfaction. Having fitted up his maebi- 
nery at @ great expense, is Dow able to 
manufacture in a more superior style and 
more durable than formerly He has on 
hand at bis ehop next door to the Priat- 
ing Offiee, in Mt. Holly,a general assort- 
ment of 


Plain and fashionable warranted 
Water Proof Hats, 
Whieh he will dispose of on the most 
reasonable terms.—-//.4 TS bespoke will 
be made aecordive to direction, and in 
the best masner. Also, a general ssgert- 
ment of good wool Hats on hnad. 
Clayton Monrew. 
M: Holly. May 9. 1826.---361f 


N.B.-.--Country produce taken in ex- 
change for Hats. 





Hat Manufactory. 
HE subscriber informs the public, 
that he continues to carry on the 
Manufactory of Hate at his shop, up- 
perend of Albany-street, N-w Bruns- 
wick—where he constantly keeps on 
hand for sale, a general assortment of 


HATS 
made of the best materials and in the 
most fashionable style. 

He returns thanks forthe liberal pa- 
tronage he has received whilst in this 
place, and flatters himself by his atren- 
tion to please, to merit a continuance and 
enlargement of it. ; ; 

BENAJAH MARTIN. 


April 3. 6m 





Hat Manufactory. 


THE SUBSCRIBER 


(Trenton Federal- 
In July of 1819 he announced a public auction in 


Begs leave to inform his friends and the public 


in general, that he has taken the Shop 


On the corner of Ferscy-Street and Broad- ' 


way, opposite Llias B. Dayton’s store, 
near the City-Tavern, 
WHERE HE CARRIES ON THE 


HATTING BUSI- 
NESS, 


IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 


He flatters himfelf, from his experience and | 


attention to the bufinels, he will be able to give 


general iatisfa@tion to thofe who will favor him | 
with their cuftom.on the moft reafonable terms, © 
for Cafh or Country Produce at the masket : 


rice. . 
” OLD HATS DRESSED 


on the thorteft notice, 


LUTHER B. HENDRICKS, 


CASH given for FURS. 


at the above fhop. 


















‘| materials and in a workmanlike manner—all 


J. S&S. GASKILE'S 
' FASH\ONABLE 


HAT AND CAP MANUFACTORY, 


" HIGH STREET, MOUNT HOLLY. 


= 









SILK AND FUR HATS. 


S. GASKILL, respectfully informs his 

© friends and the public, that he has on 
hand a gencral assortment of Fashionable 
and Plain Hats and Caps, made of the best 


of which he will sell on the wost reasonable 

terms. f 
Allorders thankfully received and promptly 

attended to. 

Mount [lolly, April 19, 1836. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS OF EARLY HAT MANUFACTORIES. 


Elizabeth-Town, O&. 11, 1808 —[1303—#7, 


Upper left, from “New-Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Adver- 
tiser” (Mount Holly, N. J.), Jan. 10, 1827. Upper right, from “New- 
Jersey Journal” (Elizabeth, N. J.) Sept. 17, 1816. Lower left, from 


“Phe Fredonian” (New Brunswick, N. J.), May 15, 1817. 


Lower 


right, from “New-Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser” 
(Mount Holly, N. J.), April 28, 1836. 
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1819. 


1819. 


Burlington of two hundred superior quality hats, singly or by the dozen. 
Terms, cash. The sale was to be in Burlington on August 4. (Burling- 
ton Mirror.) 

LARZELIER, JAcos, New Brunswick, advised the public that he had opened 
a “Hat Ware House” in Burnet Street next door to Mr. Jonathan 
Hutching’s store where he would keep a general assortment of the most 
fashionable hats. As he manufactured on an extensive scale, he could 
afford to sell wholesale and retail on the lowest terms. Country pro- 
duce taken in payment. (Times & New Brunswick Advertiser, July 1, 
1819.) 

SLEEPER, J. R., Medford, advised the public that he had now obtained a 
steady workman and that in addition to his former work he would 
manufacture a few wool hats. He had not been long in business. For 


HAT 
MANUFACTORY. 
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CAR D. 
OHN R. SLEEPER, returns his thanks 
to the community, for the very liberal 
support they have given to his infant Es- 
tablishment, and informs them that he has 
now procured a steady Workman who will 
execute all Jobs at the time engaged, with- 
out the various delays and disappointments 
which have heretofure been unavoidable 
from the unsteadiness of workmen, and 
pletges himself that from the known ex- 
perience of his present workman, he will 
execute all orders in a style aud quality (to 
say the least of it) equal to any other Ks- 
tablishment in the neighborhood or in the 
City of Philadelphia, as he does not mean 
(o spare any pains or expense, (o procure 
the best materials of every kind. And in 
addition to his former work, he will now 
manufacture a few WOOL HATS, to or- 
der, of a good quality. 
—4stf— MEDFORD, sth-Mo: 9th. 
NV. B.—For the accommodation of 
Customers at a distance, he has made ar- 
rapgements with MAHLon SLEEPER, (Vin- 
eentown,) to take orders for Hats, and for- 
ward them on, when the Hats will be fin: 
ished as near the time as possible, and de- 
livered to him, 


Just Received from Cobbett, 
English Field Turnip Seed, 


OF the following kinds, viz : 

Green Rowan. Red Top, Red Rown, Tan- 
hard & Norfolic’ White Globe, & cow- 
mon American Flat do. 

For Sale, by J.R.SLeeper. 





Advertisement of John R. Sleeper from the “New-Jersey Mirror 
and Burlington County Advertiser’ (Mount Holly, N. J.) for 
October 13, 1819. 
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1820. 
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1821. 
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1822. 
1822. 


the accommodation of distant customers Mahlon Sleeper of Vincentown 
would take orders for hats. J. R. Sleeper also had turnip seed for 
sale. He had received seven varieties from Cobbett. (N. J. Mirror and 
Burl. Co. Advertiser, Sept. 22, 1819.) In 1823 Richard Reeve and 
John R. Sleeper offered at a private sale in Medford the fixtures of their 
hatting establishment, including blocks of every description, plank, color- 
ing kettles, irons, bows. etc., etc. These were to be sold at low prices 
and the shop was to be rented on reasonable terms. (N. J. Mirror and 
Purl. Co. Advertiser, Aug? 13, 1823.) 

TayLor, RicHarp, Newark. One or two boys wanted as apprentices to 
the hatting business, about fourteen years old, and of industrious and 
moral habits. (Centinel of Freedom, Oct. 27, 1818.) In 1819 he offered 
children’s, men’s and boys’ hats 20 per cent cheaper than the usual rate 
at his factory in Washington Street opposite the dwelling house of 
Col. Ward. (Centinel of Freedom, July 6, 1819.) 

Brittin, Perrrit, Aanp Davip Kerr, Newton, Sussex County. Hat 
factory was on Church Street and employed from ten to twenty-five 
hands. (Webb, Edward A. Historical Directory of Sussex County, New 
Jersey. Andover, 1872.) 

M’Ker, WitiiAM, Trenton, offered for sale at his manufactory between 
the markets in Trenton, warranted, elastic, waterproof hats, also castor, 
“roram,’ Knapt and felt hats of superior quality. “Bespoke hats made 
agreeable to directions, and at the shortest notice.’ Highest prices given 
For tuusqecl ruesAmer., Aug. 7,.1820.) 

Otiver, Davip, Trenton. His hat manufactory was at his old stand, 
three doors below the Trenton bank and nearly opposite Thomas C. 
Sterling’s store on Warren Street. Hats made waterproof at shortest 
notice. Hats of first quality made. Country produce taken in payment. 
Two apprentice boys wanted. (Trenton Federalist, Sept. 17, 1821.) 
SMirH, C., Agent, Trenton. Waterproof hats manufactured and sold by 
C. Smith, Agent, at the east end of the Market House, opposite Hill’s 
and Clark’s store. In addition, castor, “rorum’ and wool hats were 
available, also fancy hats for ladies and children. All kinds of produce 
taken in payment. Two apprentice boys wanted, from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. (True Amer., June 23, 1821.) In addition to his manu- 
facturing shop, Smith had a warehouse at the corner of Market and 
Warren streets where one could find a full assortment of kats, flour, 
butter, cheese, pork, fowls, eggs, lard, flax, apples, potatoes, cider and 
wool. Wood was accepted in payment for hats at market prices. No 
credit was given. He wanted three journeymen hatters. Their pay 
would be in clothing, hats and shoes plus a little money when they left 
the shop. Wages were low according to the times. His hats were wool, 
“rorum” and castor, ladies’ beaver flats and children’s hats trimmed with 
feathers and ornaments. Silk dresses and crapes, woolen cloths and 
Leghorn hats were dyed black in the best manner without rotting. (True 
Amer., Nov. 22, 1823.) In 1824 he advertised for three apprentices. 
He wanted boys of fourteen to sixteen, preferably country boys raised 
among farmers. (True Amer., April 24, 1824.) 

Hart, IsrAEL, Pennington, advertised for an apprentice to the hatting 
business. (Trenton Federalist, June 19, 1822.) 

Miter, Wm. W., Burlington. Subscriber just started to manufacture 
hats on the west side of High Street. He had served in some of the 
first shops of Philadelphia. Highest prices given for furs. In 1827 he 
had on hand beaver, castor, “rorum” and imitation beavers. Two 
apprentices wanted. He sold ladies’ and misses’ beavers, and Reading 
wool hats. Fur caps and skins for sale. (N. J. Mirror, Nov. 7, 1827.) 
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1824, 
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Miller was in business in 1832, 1834 and 1836. In 1834 and 1836 he 
advertised for two apprentices. He sold wholesale and retail. (Burling- 
ton Gazette, Jan. 23, 1836.) He was still in business in 1848. 
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Cena 


ANTED immediately, two Boys, 
about the age of 16 years, as apprentic- 
es to the Hatting business, None need 
apply but those of a good family, and 
who can come well recommended for 
their uniform good conduct; to such, 
suitable encouragement will be given.— 


Apply to 
ie WM. W. MILLER. 
Burlington, Muy 9, 1825.—3w36 
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Advertisement of Wm. W. Miller from the “New- 
Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser” 
(Mount Holly, N. J.) May 18, 1825. 


Wiccins, JosEpH B., Trenton. Hat manufacturing in all its branches 
carried on at the old stand lately occupied by David Oliver. Country 
produce accepted in payment. (Trenton Federalist, April 24, 1822.) In 
1824 he announced that he had just received and opened for sale at his 
store in Warren Street opposite the Episcopal church a good assortment 
of hats of various qualities. (Trenton Federalist, Dec. 6, 1824.) 
CrAvEN, THomAs, Kingwood ‘Township, near Quakertown. Craven’s 
shop was offered to rent together with tools, fixtures, etc. Good stand. 
Single man preferred. Possession immediate. (Trenton Federalist, 
Deer ZZ 16235) 

REEVE, RicHArpD, Medford. (See Sleeper, J. R., 1819.) 

VAN Briarcom, ANTHONY, Paterson. Hatter’s shop. (Rev. Samuel 
Fisher’s Census of Paterson, N. J., 1832.) 

Brown, WILLIAM, Bridgeton. “New and Fashionable Hat Manufactory” 
started sometime during 1824 on the east side of the creek, next house 
to the bridge and adjoining the Whig office. Fashionable and plain hats 
were offered, such as beavers, castors, “rorams,” youth’s and children’s. 
Equal in cheapness and durability to any bought in Philadelphia. Highest 
prices paid for furs. (Bridgeton Observer, Dec. 11, 1824.) Country 
produce was taken in exchange. He did a wholesale and retail business 
and his advertising continued in 1825. In June, 1826 he advertised to 
make, on order, drab and white hats for the approaching season. ‘These 
were light-weight hats for summer wear. 

HoaAcLanpb, JOHN S., New Brunswick, commenced the hatting business 
in 1824 on Church Street next door to Richard FE. Runyon’s store. He 
kept a general assortment of hats on hand. (Times and New Brunswick 
Advertiser, July 23, .1824.) 
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Moore, Miss Mary A., Bloomsbury (near Trenton). Miss Moore, 
formerly with Miss St. Martin’s & Company, New York, advised the 
ladies of Trenton that she had commenced the Leghorn & Spear-Grass 
Hat Manufactory in Bloomsbury nearly opposite Mr. Daniel W. Cox’s 
where she cleaned, pressed and altered Leghorn hats in the most fashion- 
able manner. She also repaired damaged Leghorn hats and made men’s 
Leghorn hats waterproof and did all kinds of millinery. She was also 
anxious to buy any quantity of spear-grass braid. (Emporium, Feb. 21, 
1824.) 

BirKEY, JoHN, Burlington. His shop was the second door below the 
Town Hall. His manufactory sold hats wholesale and retail. He had 
on hand an assortment of the best beaver, castor, “roram,” wool and 
other waterproof hats of his own manufacture. (Saturday Evening 
Visitor, Jan. 1, 1825.) On August 27, 1825 he advertised for an active 
boy of fourteen or fifteen with a good disposition as an apprentice. 
M’FarLAn, WiLitAM, Hanover, Morris County. In “The New-Jersey 
Eagle’ (Newark) of July 29, 1825 William M’Farlan warned hatters 
against employing a journeyman hatter named Talman who had worked 
for M’Farlan for a few days and who, after obtaining credit at a store, 
had absconded with merchandise. The merchant had pursued Talman 
and recovered part of his goods, including one pound seven ounces of 
muskrat fur which had been stolen from M’Farlan. Talman was about 
fifty years old, “two feet nine inches high,” very bald and intemperate. 
His face had been bruised by a fall when he was drunk. 

VAN ARSDALEN, HeENry, New Brunswick. The library of Rutgers 
University has a business ledger of Van Arsdalen which extends from 
1825 to 1833. Some of his 1831 customers were James S$. Neivus who 
paid $6.00 and $10.00 for hats for himself and $2.50 for a cap for his 
son; John D. Outcalt whose hat cost $5.00; Henry Solomon who paid 
$4.00 for his hats and $3.00 for his son’s hats; Richard Duychinck and 
Henry Schenck who each bought $5.00 hats; and Edward Brinkerhoff 
who paid $3.75 for a Spanish cap. Most of Van Arsdalen’s hats were 
sold for amounts ranging from $4.00 to $6.00. Hats for boys cost from 
$3.00 to $4.00 as a rule. (See under 1841.) 

Kerr, Davin Jr. & Co., Newton. This manufacturing firm was located 
on the south side of Newton Green, one door west of the brick store 
formerly occupied by Meriam & Strong. They had all kinds and 
qualities of hats of the latest fashion. "These were being disposed of 
for cash or country produce. All kinds of lumber were taken in 
exchange for hats. (The Sussex Register, June 12, 1826.) 

Monrow, CLayton, Mt. Holly, advertised cheap, waterproof hats, after 
having fixed up his machinery. His shop was next door to the printing 
office. He had good wool hats for sale. Country produce was taken in 
exchange for hats. (New-Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Ad- 
vertiser, May 9, 1826.) In 1833 and 1836 he advertised the same thing. 
In 1838 he was more specific and mentioned “Russian, imitation beaver, 
silk and fur hats.” Bespoke hats, made to order. Fur and hair seal caps, 
good and cheap, also wool hats. Wood taken in exchange for hats. 
(New-Jersey Mirror, Nov. 6, 1838.) Bespoke hats made to order. 
(New-Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser, Dec. 6, 1838.) 
In 1845 he advertised fall and winter fashions in hats and caps. Black 
and drab cassimere hats for men and boys. He also had a large copper 
kettle for sale and one iron furnace kettle. (New-Jersey Mirror, Oct. 
9, 1845.) 

Brant, Ricwarp, Trenton, took the stand “lately occupied” by John R. 
Tucker in Market Street. He sold a general assortment of hats very 
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low priced for cash or country produce. (Emporium, May 12, 1827.) 
In 1831 he advertised a large stock of hats of every description, also 
plain hats and “ladies Beavers made to order.” Persons “bespeaking 
hats” were sure of having them made according to order. Waterproof 
fur hats could be had as low as $2.00. He sold country merchant hats 
by the dozen. (Emporium & True American, March 5, 1831.) In 
1836 he advertised for two or three apprentices and in 1854 his factory 
was on 33 E. Front Street. (The Mercer Standard, Dec. 16, 1854.) 





David Kerr, Jv. & Co. 


Beg leave to 
INFORM THEIR 


>» FRIENDS AND 

gFressCiéthe publicin , 
general that they still continue the MAN- 
UFACTURING of HATS on the South 
side of Newton Green, one door west of 
the brick store former!y occupied by Mer- 
mam & Strong. 

Where they have on hand a general as- 
sortment of all kinds and qualities, of the 
Jatest fashions, warranted ELASTIC WATER 
PRoerK, which they will dispose of at a 
very reduced price tor CASH or country 
produce. 

(¢7-Merchants will do well to call and 
examine their stock of hats before they 
purchase elsewhere. 

All kinds of LUMBER taken in ex- 
change for hats. 

Newton, 12th June, 1826-76-tf. 


Advertisement of David Kerr, Jr. & Co., from the “Sussex 
Register” (Newton, N. J.) June 26, 1826. 





1827. GASKILL, Jos. S., Mount Holly, removed his hat store from Mill Street 


1827. 


1827. 


near the bridge to High Street directly opposite the post office. He 
sold warranted waterproof hats. In 1828 he advertised for an apprentice 
to the hatting business, and in 1836 he advertised his place as the 
“Fashionable Hat & Cap Manufactory.” (New-Jersey Mirror, May 9, 
1827; July 9, 1828; April 28, 1836.) (See 1837, George W. Curtis.) 
SPEER, JOHN, Paterson. Hat factory was on Van Houten Street. (Rev. 
Samuel Fisher’s Census of Paterson, N. J., 1832.) 

VAN DEREN, LoncsTREET & Co., Newton. This firm, which eet dry 
goods, groceries, crockery, hardware, cedar ware, stone ware, crapes, 
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1828. 


1829. 


1829. 


1829. 


1829. 


1331. 


millinery, calico, etc., etc., enlarged their place by purchasing the large 
brick storehouse lately occupied by J. J. Potwine, which they opened in 
1828. They also had a hatting establishment and sold ‘second handed 
Castor hats.” Country dealers were supplied with hats on liberal terms. 
One hundred cords of firewood were needed in exchange for goods. 
(The Sussex Register [Newton] Sept. 27, 1827; May 5, 1828.) 
ROWLAND, RicHArD, New Brunswick, intended to leave town “next 
spring” and offered his hat shop and dwelling attached in Burnet Street 
for rent for one year. He also offered his stock and fixtures for sale. 
(Fredonian, Jan. 1, 1828.) 

Bowne, WiLLet, Pemberton, commenced the hat manufacturing business 
just before May in 1829. He had been in business in Philadelphia for 
the previous two years. He wanted furs. (New-Jersey Mirror, May 
13, 1829.) 

Brown, WILLIAM, AND Eit PAuLLin, Bridgeton. In February, 1829 
these two men entered into a copartnership and carried on their hatting 
business at the old stand of William Brown on the east side of the creek 
immediately adjoining the bridge. All persons indebted to Brown were 
asked to pay promptly. (West Jersey Observer, Feb. 9, 1829.) On 
May 30, 1829 the partnership was dissolved and the firm’s books were 
assigned to Eli Paullin. John Westcott was authorized to settle their 
accounts and persons were asked to pay at once if they owed the firm 
money. On August 15, 1829 a notice in the “West Jersey Observer” 
stated that the firm of Lewis Paullin and John Westcott, Jr., was 
dissolved by mutual consent, but it is believed that this was a firm 
devoted to the sale of dry goods and groceries and had nothing to do 
with the hatting firm. A notice in the same newspaper of August 22, 
1829, headed “Water Proof Hats,” called attention to reduced prices, 
and the fact that manufacturing continued at the old stand near the 
bridge indicates that one of the members of the former Brown and 
Paullin firm was continuing the business. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM, Paterson, operated a hatter’s shop. (Rev. Samuel 
Fisher’s Census of Paterson, N. J., 1832.) 

Jounston, JoHN, Bridgeton, advised his customers that he had again 
commenced the hatting business in his new shop next to the ‘Clerk’s 
Office’ where he would make and sell waterproof hats, at reduced 
prices. All kinds of country produce taken in exchange. (West Jersey 
Observer, Feb. 21, 1829.) 

Ryerson, GkorcE, Paterson, hatter. (Rev. Samuel Fisher’s Census of 
Paterson, Ne J.; 1832.) 

DurRAnt, JoHN, Flemington, assisted by his two sons, began to make hats 
and dye woolen and cotton goods. He later moved to New Germantown. 
(Honeyman, A. Van Doren. History of Somerset, Morris, Hunterdon, 
Warren and Sussex Counties. New York, 1927.) 

ANDERSON, JoHN B., Trenton, advised the public that he had taken the 
old established stand occupied by Joshua S. Anderson in Warren Street 
nearly opposite the City Tavern where he would keep a large assort- 
ment of cheap and fashionable hats. (New-Jersey State Gazette, Jan. 22, 
1831.) In April, 1833, John B. Anderson removed his hattery one door 
north of his old stand and immediately west of South in Warren Street. 
(New-Jersey State Gazette, April 20, 1833.) In 1842 he advised the 
public that he had made a great many hats for which he had not been 
paid and if he was to keep up appearances he must receive the “needful” 
very soon because he was getting down at the heel. He still continued 
the hatting business in Second Street above Warren and would be happy 
to see his old friends, especially those who would pay. He ends his 
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1833. 


1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 
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1837. 


advertising with the following verse of his own composition. (Emporium 
& True American, Aug. 26, 1842.) 


I’ve hats light and heavy, large and small 
Fur, silk and leghorn, for you all; 

For each alone I seil them cheap— 

Call in} 1 don’t charge tor a: peep 

But with sweet complacent grace, 

Will crown your head and shade your face. 


In the Directory of the City of Trenton for 1854-1855 John B. Anderson 
is listed as a hatter at 15 West Street, and in Boyd’s Trenton City 
Directory for 1857 at 63 Warren Street. 

FREEMAN, CHARLES, Camden, established a factory for the manufacture 
of leather and fur caps at the foot of what in 1886 was Penn Street on 
the north side. Women mostly were employed. After a short time his 
works were removed to near the middle of the square bounded by Front, 
Second, Market and Cooper streets. The factory was destroyed by fire 
in 1844. (Prowell, Geo. R. History of Camden County. Phila., 1886.) 
Stewart, Otrs D., New Brunswick, had his place on Burnet Street 
opposite J. C. Griggs and Richmond and Hatfield’s Dry Goods Store. 
Mr. Stewart claimed to have improvements in the manufacture of his 
$6.00 hats and it was difficult to tell the difference between these and 
his $8.00 hats. He had a large assortment of $5.00 hats, and imitation 
beaver hats for $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. (Somerset Messenger, Aug. 28, 
1833.) In 1835 his advertisement continued to appear. 

Miner, WiLttiAM W., Burlington. Silk and fur hat manufactory. Had 
an assortment of hats of his own manufacture. An apprentice was 
wanted. (N. J. Mirror and Burl. Co. Advertiser, Dec. 16, 1834.) In 1845 
he was manufacturing hats in a building which was located on the site 
of the Joshua Taylor Company’s office building on High Street. (Scher- 
merhorn, Wm. E. The History of Burlington, New Jersey. Burlington, 
1927.) (See 1822 entry.) 

Day, H. H., New Brunswick, 29 Church Street. He manufactured fur 
and other caps and also altered caps to conform to latest style. His 
place was known as the Emporium of Fashion. He wanted ten girls to 
sew caps and fur and they had to be good sewers. (Somerset Messenger, 
Oct e204 1835") 

THOMPSON & FREAS, Salem. Hat manufacturers. Their shop was on 
Market Street, east side, next door but one to the corner of Grant 
Street, and second below the Post Office, lately occupied by Joshua T. 
Nicholson. ‘They made all sorts of hats, silk, fur, wool, for men, 
women and children. They were in business in 1835 also. (Freeman’s 
Banner, Salem, N. J., Sept. 27, 1836.) 

AGENS, THOMAS, AND GkEorGE Hay, Newark. This hat factory was 
located on Broad Street. The partnership was dissolved in 1847. In 
1849 Agens resumed business as a hatter and furrier at 764 Broad 
Street. As an apprentice, Thomas Agens at the age of sixteen was 
placed with Andrew Rankin. After reaching twenty-one he stayed at 
Andrew Rankin’s hat factory for several years. (Shaw, W. H. History 
of Essex and Hudson Counties, New Jersey. Phila., 1884.) 

Curtis, GrorcE W., Mount Holly. His silk and fur hat manufactory 
was located on the corner of High and New streets. He was a successor 
to J. S. Gaskill. (New-Jersey Mirror, July 20, 1837.) His 1837 and 
1838 advertising in “The New-Jersey Mirror” referred to his place as 
the “Fashionable and Plain Silk and Fur Hat Manufactory.” Country 
produce was taken in exchange for hats. (See 1827, Job S. Gaskill.) In 
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1837. 


1840. 


1840. 


1841. 


1841. 


1843. 


1849. 


July, 1840 he moved his hat factory to the new building opposite his old 
stand on Main Street. (New-Jersey Mirror, July 2, 1840.) 

DareE, Isaac B., AND Davin .SAyrE, Bridgeton. They carried on their 
silk and fur hat manufactory at the stand formerly occupied by I. B. 
Dare opposite “J. Fithian & Sons Cabinet Ware Room,” second door 
west of the bridge. (The°Bridgeton Chronicle, Dec. 23, 1837.) 
BowEn, Wi.itAM, “Elizabeth-Town,” advertised that he would manu- 
facture, at the shortest notice, hats of every description at the late 
manufacturing establishment of Vreeland & Brant in Jersey Street at 
the Bridge. He had on hand “Plain, Brush and Silk Hats.” (New-Jersey 
Journal, June 2, 1840.) 

Brant, Isaac, “Elizabeth-Town,” had opened a store at No. 3 “Grants 
Row” where he proposed to keep an assortment of his own manufacture 
which he would sell wholesale and retail at the lowest New York prices. 
(New-Jersey Journal, June 2, 1840.) 

KLEIN, JOHN F., Trenton. His factory was at 111 Warren Street, the 
old stand of Paxson, a few doors above the Emporium Office. He had 
an assortment of hats of the latest pattern of his own manufacture. 
Having removed to Trenton and located among his old friends he hoped 
to get a liberal share of their business. (Emporium and True American, 
May 21, 1841.) 

VAN ARSDALEN & Son, H., New Brunswick. The Van Arsdalens, father 
and son, continued to manufacture hats in Church Street near George 
Street at the residence of Henry Van Arsdalen and to sell them at their 
store in Burnet Street where they offered fur hats at $2.00 to $5.00 each, 
and silk hats at $2.00 to $4.00. They had an assortment of fur and 
cloth caps, and fur caps for ladies were made and repaired. In later 
advertisements they offered satin beaver hats for sale. Their advertising 
continued in 1843. Their “Fashionable Hat Manufactory” was in the 
residence of Henry Van Arsdalen in Church Street and their store was 
at 68 Burnet Street. (The Fredonian, April 28, June 2, 1841.) (See 
under 1825.) The advertising of this firm also appeared in “The 
Fredonian” from 1835 to 1838. 

Vait & Yates, Newark. Specialized in men’s cassimere hats. In 1857, 
firm of Vail & Yates was dissolved and Henry J. Yates combined with 
John Wharton to found firm of Yates, Wharton & Company. Philetus 
W. Vail (1820-1881) went to Belleville when a young man and with H. J. 
Yates built a factory on the river side. They carried on the hatting 
business for some years before moving to Newark, where they bought 
the wallpaper factory on the corner of Union and South Market streets 
to which they moved. (In correspondence with Frances D. Rankin, 
Newark, N. J., whose maternal grandfather was Philetus W. Vail.) 
(See 1857, P. W. Vail & Co.) 

Torsoss, Marx, “Camp Town’ (Orange Twp., Essex County, 34%4 miles 
southwest of Newark). On April 16, 1849 the “Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser” published a letter from a man who signed his name as Mark 
Torboss. This letter referred to a building lately erected by the “Morris 
& Essex Rail Road Company” as an imitation of the models found in 
southern Italy where the style was known as the ‘“Porco-Vaccino,” 
being a cross between the cowshed and the pigpen. In the issue of April 
18, Mark Torboss of Camptown in a letter to the editor disclaimed any 
knowledge of the letter and he wanted all the people in Newark and 
Camptown to know that he, Mark Torboss, hatter, living in the Main 
Street of Camptown, right across from Smith’s tavern, made and sold 
all kinds of hats and that he did not write the letter with his name on 
it. The editor of the newspaper wrote that a liberal reward would be 
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paid for evidence sufficient to convict the author “of the gross imposition 
complained of by Mr. Torboss.” Unfortunately the newspaper had lost 
the original communication. 

Moors & SEALY Broruers’ Hat Factory, Newark. Organized in 1851. 
Located on Railroad Avenue. Fur and wool hats made. Machinery 
valued at $100,0G0 in 1860. Production, 250 dozen hats daily. Four 
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large and general assortment of Seasona- 
ble Goods, ALSO, a general assortment of 
Hatters Trimmings, all of which they will 
dispose of Cheap tor casb or country pro- 
duce. A liberal credit given to approv- 
ed customers. 

They have enlarged theisc HATTING 
ESTABLISHMENT, and intend Trans- 
acting the HATTING in all its branches. 
Country dealers supplied on the shortest 
notice and on the moat liberal terms. 

Wanted at the above establishment, one 
hundred cords of good Fire-wood in Ex- 
change for goods, 

VAN DEREN, LONGSTREET, & Co. 

Newton, June 23, 1827,-30-tf. 


SILK AND FUR HAT 
MANUFACTORY, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 


Leer eee ee, ee AND + : 
ee ho )- 
Fs hed | HATTING Jam 
< | ESTABLISHMENT. 
rm oo HE subscribers have in addition to 
| their former stock just received a 
i 
| 


HE subscriber respectfully informs his 
| friends and the public, that he has on 
phen a splendid assortment of silk and fur 
{hats of his own manufacture, which, for do- 
trability and beauty of finish, cannot be ex- 
Vcelled; all of which Le will sell on reasona~ 
ble terms, wholesale or retail. Persons or- 
dering hats will be particularly attended to 
, With punctuality and despatch. 

\ Ux N. B, An apprentice wanted. 

! WILLIAM W. MILLER. 
7-16 


Burlington, Dec. 16, 1834. 
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. ‘THOMPSON & FREAS, 
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| Fashionable and Flain 





! WATTERS. 

: | 
. | |SILK AND FUR HAT}, 
4b Subscribes having already announcea 

3 their co-operation in business, wish further} 

'to inform their friends and the public in gener-! M ANU FACTORY. 


Jal, that they are 
: Hat Wanufactorers 
iby profession, and pride themselves in their, 


a eee 


GEORGE W. CURTIS, 


superior attainments, in the art of giving to 
their work, the most elegant and substantia | 
‘color and finish, ever offered to the citizens of: 
|this place. 


| Come and try us. 


| We willfurnish to order, Hats from our own 
ihurls, of all descriptions, to suit the taste of 
/Gentlemen, Ladies, Youth or children; manus 
factured frem Silk, Fur or Wools we also of- 
fer Csages of ail the various kinds wow in use. 
| Shop on Market Street, Kast side, next door} 
jbut one to the corner of Grant Street, and se- 
;cond belew the Post Office; lately occupied by 
Joshua ‘I. Nicholson. 

_ Salem, N.J. March SOth, 1835, 

















(Successor to J. 8S. Gaskill,) 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends 

and the public that he has taken the 
shop forn:erly occupied by J. S. Gaskill, cor- |: 
ner of High and New Streets, Mount Holly, |, 

where he will manufacture Silk and Fur 
Hats, which he fiatters himself cannot be|: 

surpassed by thore of any other manufac- 
turer for lightness, beauty, or durability. ; 
Allorders thankfully received and prompt- || 
ly attended to. ; 

Country produce taken in exchange for 

Hats. 

July 14th, 1837. 


ae yi : ash ode ae 
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ADVERTISEMENTS OF KARLY Hat MANUFACTORIES. 


Upper left, from ‘““New-Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser” 

(Mount Holly, N. J.), April 30, 1835. Upper right, from the “Sussex 

Register” (Newton, N. J.), July 16, 1827. Lower leit, from “Freeman’s 

Banner” (Salem, N. J.), Sept. 27, 1836. Lower right, from the “New- 

Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser” (Mount Holly, N. J.), 
June 28, 1838. 
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hundred persons employed. Labor outlay in 1860, $200,000 yearly. 
Products sold over United States and Canada. (Bishop, Vol. III.) 

1852. Corky, JAmMEs W., Newark: Hat manufactory. (Atkinson, Joseph. 
The History of Newark. Newark, 1878.) 

1853. BartLetr & Bryn, Camden. During May, 1853 this firm had nearly 
completed an extensive hat factory at Cooper’s Point. Improved ma- 
chinery was to be used and the fifty men to be employed were said to be 
able to turn out from 250 to 300 dozens of excellent hats weekly. 
(Public Ledger and Daily Transcript, Phila, May 20, 1853.) 

1857. Vari, P. W. & Co., Newark. In 1857 P. W. Vail began the manufacture 
of hats with N. B. Day. They operated as P. W. Vail & Co. During 
their partnership they did an immense business and acquired a large 
fortune. Mr. Vail at the time was one of the oldest and most respected 
hat manufacturers in the United States. He introduced his firm’s prod- 
ucts into France. In later years someone absconded with all the firm’s 
money and he was compelled to give up his business. At the time of 
his death (1881) he was connected with Dunlap & Co., New York. 
(Correspondence from Frances D. Rankin, Newark, N. J.) (See 1843, 
Vail & Yates.) 

1858. Yates, WuHarton & Co., Newark. By 1878 this firm was doing an 
annual business of one-half million dollars. (Atkinson, Joseph. The 
History of Newark. Newark, 1878.) Number of hands employed varied 
from 200 to 500 according to business fluctuations. (Bishop, Vol. III.) 


Kirkbride’s New Jersey Business Directory for 1850 and 1851 lists 
the hatters and their locations as follows: 


Burlington County 


M. A. Atkinson, Mount Holly 
Clayton Moore, Mount Holly 
Wm. W. Miller, Burlington 

W. World, Burlington 

Redding N. Wright, Pemberton 


Cumberland County 
Joseph Burt, Bridgeton 


Essex County 


Rankin, Duryee & Co., Newark 

J. A. Rankin, Newark 

Agens & Co., Newark 

John M. Brant, Newark 

Smith & Kelley, Newark 

Booth & Sons, Newark 

J. Elverson & Co., Newark 

Elias Bragaw, Newark 

Amzi B. Alston, Newark 

John Mills, Newark 

Thomas J. West, Newark 

James V. Hamlin, Newark 

E. Townley, Newark 

G. S. Ward (Fur & Cap Store), Newark 
G. Burroughs (Fur blower), Newark 
Sloan & Jilson, Newark 

Wm. Hapwood, Newark 

Charles Young, Newark 
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G. B. Moore (Fur), Newark 
N. H. Joralemon (Silk), Newark 
A. B. Alstin, Newark 

Samuel Randolph, Newark 
Wm. Caddo, Newark 

Wm. H. Stevens, Bellville 
Vail & Yates, Bellville 

A. Matthews, Bloomfield 
Josiah Fairchild, Bloomfield 
J. & G. Hall, Bloomfield 
Moses Dodd, Bloomfield 
Edwin Dodd, Bloomfield 

Mr. Miller, Camptown 

Wm. Brant, Elizabethtown 
Simmons & Ward, Orange 
Robert McChesney, Orange 
Jonathan McChesney, Orange 
Thomas Henry, Orange 

A. R. Tichener, Orange 

D. J. Kilburn & Co. (Military hats and caps), Orange 
George A. Dodd, Orange 

Job Williams, Orange 

P. J. Bodweil, Orange 
Pierson & Condit, Orange 
Jacob Kanouse, Orange 

J. N. Hagen & Co., Orange 
Wm. Bodwell, Orange 

George Harrison, Orange 

H. Stedson & Brath, Orange 
C. A. Lightthipe, Orange 
Peck & Co., Orange 

Wm. M. D. Correll, Plainfield 
M. Vermule, Plainfield 

Caleb Freman, Plainfield 

John Coward, Plainfield 

John Simpson, Plainfield 
Randolph & Runyan, Plainfield 
Wm. Crossman, Springfield 


Hudson County 


William Ward, Jersey City 
J. P. Rainey, Jersey City 


Mercer County 


John B. Anderson, Trenton 
John F. Klein, Trenton 
Wm. Eldrid, Trenton 
Richard Brannett, Trenton 
David Hullfish, Princeton 
Jacob Whittock, Hightstown 


Middlesex County 


Palmer & Boice, New Brunswick 
O. D. Stewart, New Brunswick 
S. C. Cook, New Brunswick 
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R. A. Van Arsdale, New Brunswick 
F. M. Clarkson, Uniontown 
C. Marsh, Rahway 


Monmouth County 


George C. Meyer, Allentown 
Hulse & Mecabe, Freehold 

R. W. Manny, Middletown Point 
George Finch, Red Bank 


Morris County 
G. C. King & Co. (Hat & Cap Dealers), Morristown 


Passaic County 


E. K. Mason, Paterson 
DAS Mason, Paterson 
M. Rouband, Paterson 


Salem County 
J. J. Thompson (Hat Store), Salem 


Somerset County 
John Bush (Hat maker), Bound Brook 


Warren County 


Isaac Shotwell, Belvidere 
Peter Muchlow, Hackettstown 


FOOTNOTE TO CHAPTER IV 


1. SHERMAN, Constance D. “A French Artist Describes Philadelphia.”? Pa. Mag. Hist. & 
Biog., Vol. 82: 204-216, April, 1958. 
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CHAPTER V 


Other Early Hat Manufactories 


Around 1794 or 1795, after the Society for Establishing Useful 
Manufactures under the guidance of Alexander Hamilton had come 
to Passaic Falls, there were several hat shops started in Paterson. 
Nothing definite about them seems to be available, aside from the 
fact that some of the old hatters had an enormous capacity for 
whiskey.1 

Hubert G. Schmidt refers to a hat factory in Lambertville, Hunter- 
don County, before 1825 and to the later irregular growth of the 
hat-making industry. Hats were manufactured in small shops at 
Quakertown, Chester, and Flemington in 1831. In 1840 twenty-two 
persons were employed in making hats and bonnets in the combined 
townships of Kingwood, Amwell, and Alexandria, of Hunterdon 
County. In 1850, according to census reports, 2,500 fur and silk 
hats were being made annually in the county by three men and 
two women. However, the industry had disappeared by 1860.? 

From 1815 to 1835 at “Salem! City,” Salem County, hatemaking 
was an important industry engaged in by Delsic Keasbey, Caleb 
Wood, Enoch Reed, Clement Acton, Jervas Butcher, Joshua J. 
Thompson, and Thompson & Freas, together with numerous assist- 
ants and apprentices. Native fur was used from such animals as the 
otter, muskrat, coon, opossum, and rabbit. The popular headgear at 
the time was the high-crowned, broad-brimmed Quaker hat. 


WILLIAM RANKIN AND His ASSOCIATES 


As has been noted, William Rankin established a hat manufacturing 
industry in Newark about 1810, his place of business in 1814 being 
opposite the Episcopal Church on Broad Street. In 1821 Mr. Rankin 
took into his shop as an apprentice Peter Sharp Duryee, then fourteen 
years old. At that time William Rankin had a retail hat store on 
Broad Street opposite Military Park, some five doors north of New 
Street. It was understood that the young boy was to be treated 
with special care as one of the family. At that time Newark had a 
population of about 7,000. Peter was trained in hat making which 
was all done by hand. ‘The fur was often bought from John Jacob 
Astor of New York. Peter was a bright and cheerful apprentice, 
well liked by the Rankin family, and in 1828 he became a journey- 
man. At this time, as was customary, he was given a supper at the 
Park House and carried around the dining room on the shoulders of 
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his friends while his health was being drunk. In 1830 the trade 
with the southern states began to grow larger. Although William 
Rankin was satisfied with a slow increase in the business, Peter S. 
Duryee and William Faitoute and others wanted to operate in a 
bigger way and their opinions prevailed, with the result that a store 
was built or bought on Broad Street with a factory behind it on a 
lane called Beaver Street. 

In 1834 William Rankin admitted Peter to the firm and also his 
brother-in-law, John Ogden, and Isaac Rankin. ‘These men con- 
stituted the firm. Also, on June 24, 1834, Peter married eighteen- 
year-old Susan Rankin at Hill Park, Newark (Stirling Street in 
1887). Peter was then twenty-seven years old, having been born 
December 23, 1807 in New York City. The couple went to house- 
keeping in a building on Broad Street owned by William Rankin. 
This became the Howard Savings Institution in 1887. Henry Clay, 
who was in Newark about 1833, visited the factory of William Rankin 
& Company and was presented with a hat by Peter S. Duryee. This 
hat was in possession of the New Jersey Historical Society in 1887. 
Because of poor business conditions and the need for curtailing 
esmenses, eter and iis wite moved to Hill Park in 1837. About 
this time James B. Pinneo was called in as business adviser to the 
firm and in 1839 he became a member, retiring in 1852. Pinneo was 
successful in gaining extensions from the firm’s creditors, and Peter, 
then thirty, was sent to the South to collect everything negotiable 
from southern debtors. These persons did all they could for him, 
paying him in cotton if they had no money. He returned home early 
in April, 1838 and the resources he had collected were used to keep 
the firm going while new orders were strengthening it. A son, born 
on April 10, 1838, was named William Rankin Duryee. 

According to The New Jersey Register for 1837 by Joseph C. 
Potts, there were in Newark in 1836 two hundred and forty-five 
hatters, and the value of the hat manufacturing industry was placed 
at $1,055,000. 

In 1844 Peter S. Duryee bought 10 Park Place for $10,000. A 
store in New York was rented where southern buyers could see 
Samples or Lats, “Atter breaktast at 7:00 or 7:30 a.m. Peter would 
go to the factory on Beaver Street and from there to New York, 
returning about 6:00 p.m. This routine was kept up until 1860. In 
1848 William Rankin retired, leaving Peter, Uncle Isaac Rankin and 
Mr. Pinneo in charge. A new member was then admitted, Henry 
H. Jaques. At this time the hat firm was the largest engaged in the 
southern trade and employed some 600 or 700 men and women. In 
the December 17, 1848 issue of the “Newark Daily Advertiser,” an 
account was printed of the doings of the firm and its importance. 
This article referred to it as being probably the largest in the world, 
and most of the account is devoted to certain processes in the factory 
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whereby the same fires that heated the irons were used to generate 
steam for a 22-horse-power engine which was employed in chipping 
logwood, the dyeing properties of which were also extracted by steam, 
the chips later being used in the furnace. Formerly three-fourths of 
a ton of coal was used daily in heating the irons and a half ton daily 
to heat the water in which the hat bodies were washed after being 
dyed. Under the improved method, a half ton per day did every- 
thing. The fur was removed from the skins by machinery, four men 
doing the work of thirty men. The printing and gilding were done 
on the premises, as well as the testing of all dyes and acids. ‘The 
stock of furs was worth from $20,000 to $30,000. ‘The establishments 
of J. Elverson & Co., Agens & Co., and T. J. West, although well- 
known, were less extensive. The article was apparently reprinted 
irom the, American #\rtizans 





SIGN OF JAcoBp CuHrRIst, HATTER. 


Three generations of Christs operated a hat shop in Nazareth, Penn- 

sylvania, from the early nineteenth century to the first years of the 

twentieth century. (Courtesy of The Bucks County Historical 
Society. ) 


In 1856 Peter S. Duryee was ready to retire, but the death of 
Uncle Isaac Rankin prevented it as the firm could not pay the money 
due Isaac, about $80,000, and Peter’s retirement money at the same 
time. Isaac’s family pressed for payment, and so Peter continued 
as a partner for some years more, and cousin Henry W. Duryee was 
given a place in the firm. When the Civil War came, the firm could 
have gone into government contracts and made millions, but Peter 
and Mr. Jaques were not in favor of this because it was hoped that 
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it would be possible to recover some of the $400,000 which southern 
customers owed the firm. .A small amount of business was done 
during the war years, but the factory finally closed. Peter remained 
with the firm until 1863, when Henry W. Duryee and Mr. Jaques 
finally came to terms with him. About one-fourth of the southern 
debt was recovered. Peter suffered from the war a loss of nearly 
one-half million dollars. William Rankin died in 1869 and Peter 
». Duryee on September 23, 1877 at his home, 10 Park Place, the 
last ten years of his life having been spent in business activities 
which his church and various directorships required. Peter was 
elected a trustee of Rutgers College in 1853, when the Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen was president. His five sons all graduated from 
Rutgers.4 

The Oranges attracted many hatters, perhaps because of the 
mountain streams that supplied water which the hatters had to have. 
Some hatteries were built over a brook. In primitive hatteries the 
water was heated in kettles into which hot iron slugs were dropped. 
Charles J. McGuirk has written that from 1852 to 1921 there were 
as many as fifty hat factories in the Oranges, all at brooksides. In 
the valleys between the First and Second and the Second and Third 
mountains, there were factories where the hats were shaped. ‘Then 
they were sent down into the Orange Valley for finishing. The 
work in the factories was all done on a piecework basis. There 
were many steps in the manufacture of a hat, all done by hand. 
Over a period of one hundred years hat making contributed much 
to the prosperity and well-being of the Oranges.® 

Although not of New Jersey, John Nicholas Genin deserves men- 
tion as a hat manufacturer and retailer of New York City who 
authored a 60-page pamphlet entitled “An Illustrated History of the 
Mamenonietae Marliest Ages to the Present Times.’ He was a 
manufacturer and importer who had his retail store on Broadway. 
His pamphlet deals with the early history of the hat to about 1760, 
mostly in England. In 1845 Genin was awarded the medallion of 
the American Institute for the best silk hat, in 1846 for the best 
caps, and in 1847 for silk and velvet caps and children’s hats. The 
1848 prices of the hats and caps which he manufactured were as 
follows: 


First quality beaver hat ...... $4.50 
Second quality beaver hat ..... 0) 
First quality moleskin hat .... 4.00 
Second quality moleskin hat ... 3.00 
Bigstequalityclothacapee. saa: 2.00 
Second quality cloth cap ...... 1.50 
Laindeaualityaclothiecar ence: 1.00 


He also sold summer and straw hats of the finest quality and the 
latest styles, such as Panama, Leghorn, Palm-Leaf, “Manilla,” Dun- 
stable, and Canadian hats.® 
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CHAPTER VI 


Early Methods of Making Hats 


The most esteemed hats were made from the fur of the beaver or 
castor. This animal, however, by 1827 or thereabouts had become 
scarce so that its fur was used only for facing. Other animals sup- 
plied the materials, such as the muskrat, rabbit, seal, otter, sheep, 
goat, camel and nutria, an animal from South America similar to an 
otter. In order to get a compact fabric of such materials, advantage 
was taken of the fact that the hairs or filaments of animals are 
covered with overlapping little scales with teeth or jagged edges 
directed toward the root. ‘These barbs in the presence of moisture, 
heat, friction and pressure expand or spread out and catch hold and 
interlock with other hairs, resulting in a felting of the fur. After the 
pelt was removed from the animal, the long, coarse, smooth, un- 
barbed and unwanted hairs, usually found on the skin of animals, 
were removed with the thumb and a knife and discarded. The real 
fur was then cut off with a small circular-formed knife. It was then 
ready for the next operation, which was “bowing.” Sometimes it 
was mixed with wool. However, before bowing the fur was well 
washed, carded and dried. 

The bow, or “stang,’ was a pole of ash wood about five or seven 
feet long with a bridge at each end. It was strung with a “string” 
or whipcord consisting of from four to twelve twisted strands of long 
and strong sheep’s intestines. ‘The intestines were washed and 
steeped in water for several days, then scraped and steeped again in 
water over night and then scraped clean on a wooden bench with the 
back of a knife. They were then purified by steeping again in water, 
then in potash and pearlash. Then they were drawn through an 
open brass thimble several times and the longest ones were used for 
the bow. The cord had to be free of knots and seams and was usually 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet long. After it was partly dry it was 
twice exposed to burning sulphur fumes and smoothed and stretched 
after each exposure. It was finally dried in a state of tension. Some- 
times a leather band was wrapped “‘tightly around the edge of each 
bridge and its ends tied to the pole.” ‘The bow was suspended from 
the ceiling by a cord around its middle portion. The other tools of 
the bower were a bow-pin, and a basket. The bow-pin was a seven- 
or eight-inch long, wooden-turned pin with a swollen middle and 
knobbed ends. The basket was a flat or slightly concave willow 
wicker frame about fifteen inches square with a handle in the center 
of one flat or concave side. 
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The bower worked on a bench or “hurdle” about three feet high, 
five feet long, and four feet deep. This bench was enclosed on three 
sides, from the floor to the ceiling, only the front being open for the 
bower to work. Light was admitted from a window in the rear of 
the hurdle. ‘This structure was necessary in order to keep out as 
much moving air as possible. With the bow suspended from the 
ceiling, the workman was almost ready to begin. Before doing so 
the correct amount of fur or mixture of fur and wool necessary to 
make the hat was weighed out and spread either in a heap or in a 
uniform layer on the bench. Then the workman, with the bow held 
and steadied in his left hand, plucked the bow-string with the bow-pin 
in his right hand. The string, placed against the loose fur and 
vibrated steadily, caused the wool or fur to spring up several inches 
and to be tossed wildly about, coming to rest a little to the right of 
the bow and in a position directed by the workman. In this way and 
within a few minutes the hair or fur was spread in an oval form 
about four feet long and three feet wide, called a “batt.” About 
two-thirds of the fur was directed by the bower toward what would 
later become the brim of the hat. If a mixture of fur and wool was 
required, each was bowed separately, then one was placed over the 
other and the mass bowed again. The bowing required judgment, 
skill, and also experience. 

The next step was hardening. This was done by covering the 
bowed fur with a linen cloth constantly kept wet and pressing the 
basket over it and pressing and rubbing it with the hands. In this 
way the hairs became hooked together. Sometimes a half-tanned 
piece of leather was used instead of the linen. The leather was 
rubbed firmly with both hands in a jerky motion and taken up and 
replaced in a different position. Or the basket was pressed gently 
with a sliding motion over the leather so as to mat the fur together. 
The cloth or leather was then replaced by a piece of brown paper 
folded into a triangle. ‘The edges of the batt were then folded over 
the paper so that they overlapped, these edges being joined and amal- 
gamated by another application of the damp cloth.” More pressing 
and rubbing took place. After rolling and unrolling the batt while it 
was wrapped in the cloth a conical cap was formed, the paper having 
kept the sides from adhering together. Then another batt was bowed 
and hardened. ‘The first batt was laid upon it with the joint down, 
the end of the second batt folded over the first and joined by the 
same process, the joined edges being on opposite sides. This gave 
strength. 

Working or planking and fulling was the next procedure. ‘The 
conical cap was boiled for six or eight hours in a vessel lined with 
straw so that the cap would not touch the sides. The working was 
done at a battery, which was made up of a kettle and eight wooden 
planks joined together so as to form a truncated cone. The planks 
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SKETCHES OF HA’-MAKING TOoLs. 
(After William B. Sprague, 


“The Chronicle of the Early American 
Industries Associatiot 


Diao Ol lemon a 3, 4, 1934.) 


met in the kettle at the middle. Each plank was about two feet 
across at its upper edge and was about two and one-half feet from 
the ground. The kettle and planks were supported by brickwork 
and there was a fireplace underneath. ‘The upper part of each plank 
was mahogany, and the lower part was lead and each shelf was 
designed to accommodate one workman.” ‘The water in the battery 
kettle was slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, and for beaver hats 
wine lees or beer grounds were added. The cap was kept saturated 
in the scalding hot solution during frequent dippings and rollings 
and workings on the plank. Impurities and knots were picked out 
and more fur patted in with a wet brush where necessary. This was 
known as stopping. The bristles of the stopping brush were kept in 
place by wooden pegs to resist the hot soaking. Waterproofing could 
be done at this stage by rubbing over the cap a ball made of rosin, 
beeswax and mutton suet. The tools used in the working were a 
wooden pin, tapering toward the ends, called a roller ; a smooth piece 
of wood, called a glove, held in the palm with a string around the 
hand and thick pads of leather to protect the palms. The felting 
process required four or five hours during which the cap shrank to 
nearly one-half its original size and became much thicker. A beaver 
“nap” was then put on by patting it on with a brush wet with the 
hot solution, until it became a part of the cap. The body was next 
placed in a coarse haircloth and rolled and dipped into the hot 
solution until the root ends of the beaver fur were worked in 
thoroughly. ‘This, called “rolling off,” was done so as to have the 
fibers all pointing in the same direction as on the beaver. 

Next the body or cap was dried and shaved with a sharp knife so 
that projecting filaments were cut off. This was done on the knee 
of the worker with a fourteen-inch-long shaving knife having a heavy, 
sharp, nine-inch blade, an inch and a half wide. The flexible body 
was then ready to be blocked or formed. “The edge was turned up 
about one and one-half inches, then the point pushed through the 
centre, just so far as to not take out the first fold, but to produce 
another fold of the same depth.’ This procedure was repeated until 
the body was “a flat, circular piece with concentric folds.’ It was 
then laid on a plank and, while being kept wet, the workman with his 
hand pressed out a flat portion in the middle equal to the crown or 


HAtT-MAKING TOOLS 


1. Bow. Band of leather stretched around each bridge and its ends tied to 
pole churcpose not plain.) 2. Tweezers. 3. ‘Baskets 4. Bow pina 5, 
Runner-down. 6. Walking pin. 7. Slipstick. 8. Rounding jack. 9. Brim 
tollikers. 10. Former’s trench. 11. Stiffener’s trench. 12. Puller-down. 
13. Trimming tools. 14. Groove tolliker. 15. Block. 16. Block spinner. 
17. Bottom board. 18. Foot tolliker. 19. Shackle. 20. Rats. 21. Napping 
Comipe22) Charcoal irony ©23.cshelly 924 Battery. 
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top that was wanted. ‘The body was then laid over a wooden block, 
a string was tied around the sides tightly, next to the top; then the 
string was forced down the block, gradually, with a seven-inch stick 
of hard wood or bone, called a “runner-down.” This had a kind of 
tongue at the end. With working and wetting, the hat body was 
made to conform to the shape of the block. A flat piece of hard wood 
curved to conform to the shape of the block and known as a “runner- 
down” was sometimes used as a smoothing device. During these 
operations the worker often used rubber pads over his hands with 
holes for his thumbs. At this stage the brim looked like a wrinkled 
appendage around a cylinder. The puckered or flounced brim was 
smoothed and flattened out by wetting and working the block on a 
flat surface or “bottom board.” <A “brim tolliker,’ a block of hard 
wood with a hand grip, was used for this purpose. A “‘stamper,” 
a copper implement with a blunt edge, was used to press out the 
water. The nap was then raised with a wire brush or with a comb. 
The tips of the hairs were then sheared off by a skilled shearer. 





Left. Circular brim and circular crown. Right 9Amel: 


The hat was then dried in a stove and the surface was smoothed or 
“pounced with pumice.’ <A solution of logwood, verdigris, oak bark, 
green copperas or blue vitriol was used in dyeing. In a vat contain- 
ing this solution ten or a dozen hats, each on its block, were placed 
and kept down by cross bars. At the end of ninety minutes they 
were taken out, aired and replaced by others. ‘These two sets were 
dipped and dried eight times. The liquor was constantly reinforced 
by fresh ingredients. Sometimes forty-eight or more hats on their 
blocks were hung on a wheel by means of pegs through the centres of 
the blocks and the wheel was turned so as to keep one-half of the 
hats in the dye. Sometimes around five dozens of hats were hung 
in an iron cradle that was lowered into the vat and dipped and 
drained a dozen or more times. 

To make them stiff two kettles were necessary. One contained 
beer grounds and the other glue dissolved in water. ‘The beer 
grounds were applied to the inside of the crown and allowed to dry. 
Sometimes vinegar or a decoction of horse-chestnut leaves was used. 
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Harrers’ Bows. 


Bridges notched at ends to keep string from slipping off. After going 

over the bridge the bow string was fastened to the ends of the pole. 

(Measured and sketched from specimens in The Bucks County Historical 
Society Museum. ) 
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The glue was then applied on the inside of the crown and the under- 
side of the brim. Shellac was also used, the hat being steamed within 
a box to cause the stiffening to set. For brushing on the stiffening, 
the body was placed in another “stiffening hat,’ the crown of which 
was split in various directions. ‘These were placed in a hole in a 
board which supported the brim and then the glue was applied. ‘The 
nap was again raised by whipping with a rattan. During the stiffen- 
ing operation the hat lost its shape. ‘Then it was softened by steam 
and put on a finishing block, moulded to it by means of the tight 
string previously mentioned, and kept wet and brushed and ironed. 
The brim was smoothed with the “tolliker.”’ A charcoal-burning iron 
or the iron with a hot slug was used. The hatter owned the iron but 
the “boss hatter” supplied the slugs, perhaps because of their heavy 
weight in a kit of tools. Next the brim of the hat was cut to the 
desired shape and size. Various tools and knives, adapted to cutting 
the brim accurately and truly, were used in this operation.! ‘There 
remained of course the curling of the brim, and there were tools for 
this purpose also. 

Although hat-making machinery began to be invented around 1800, 
it was not until about 1850 that handwork was supplanted by ma- 
chines and factory production. A man named H. A. Wells in 1846 
obtained a patent for a hat-forming or felting machine. A regulated 
quantity of fur was fed to the machine between a pair of feeding 
belts. A rotating brush or picker caught the fur from the lips of the 
belts, separated the fibers and delivered them into a tunnel where an 
air draft caused them to be deposited upon a revolving, perforated 
cone from which the air was exhausted. After a sufficient amount 
of fur had been deposited upon the cone, it was covered with a conical 
cloth and over this a metallic covering was placed, and the whole 1m- 
mersed in hot water to contract and compact the fur.2 This Amer- 
ican invention was introduced into England about 1858. When it 
appeared in Danbury, Connecticut, in 1850 it put an end to the expert 
bowers, who were no longer required. ‘This took place wherever it 
was used. This machine was capable of turning out four hundred fur 
hat bodies daily, thus reducing the cost from fifty-six cents to ten 
cents per body. Bishop wrote, “This was a long step from the time 
when the ‘lean-to’ of a New Jersey farm house and its kettles and 
dyeing ovens, generally worked only after harvest and before planting 
time, furnished, by the handwork of the farmer and his family, the 
head gear for a whole district.” This was the machine that brought 
the first important change to the industry. It could do the work of 
thirty or forty men, and hat manufactories that employed a small 
number of workers were forced out of business. In the decade 1850 
to 1860, felt hats were in large demand. A “rounding-jack” 
appeared on the scene about 1850. This was a curved wooden tool 
with an adjustable blade. The blade was set at the required distance 
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from the crown. The curved part of the tool was placed against the 
blocked hat and the whole thing was swung around the hat and the 
knife blade cut the brim at the’same time. A sheet of zinc protected 
the bottom board on which the block rested. 

Dr. Andrew Ure in his Pictionary of 1844 described a machine 
for ironing hats, several new fabrics for hats, a device for making hat 
bodies, a carding machine, improvements in hat dyeing, etc., all of 
which were patented in England. He wrote, speaking of England, 
“I shall now proceed to describe some of the recent improvements 
proposed in the manufacture of hats, but their introduction 1s scarcely 
possible, on account of the perfectly organized combination which 
exists among journeyman hatters throughout the kingdom by which 
the masters are held in a state of complete servitude, having no 
power to take a single apprentice into their works beyond the number 
specified by the Union, nor any sort of machine which 1s likely to 
supersede hand labor in any remarkable degree. Hence the hat 
trade is, generally speaking, unproductive to the capitalist, and in- 
capable of receiving any considerable development. ‘The public of a 
free country like this, ought to counteract this disgraceful state of 
things, by renouncing the wear of stuff hats, a branch of the business 
entirely under the control of this despotic Union, and betake them- 
selves to the use of silk hats, which, from recent improvements in 
their fabric and dyeing, are not a whit inferior to the beaver hats, 
in comfort, appearance, or durability, while they may be had of the 
best quality for one fourth part of their price.’’® 

Although it is not the purpose of this account to go beyond the 
time when handwork was used exclusively to manufacture hats, 
attention should be called to the numerous machines which eventually 
were developed and improved and used in the hat industry. Many of 
these are mentioned and described by Knight. They include ma- 
chines for hat blocking, for printing a pattern on the hat body, for 
sizing, brushing, embossing, felting, finishing, hardening, napping, 
pouncing, ironing, sewing, stiffening, pressing, shaping and stretch- 
ing. By 1884 or thereabouts, the manufacture of felt hats in the 
United States had gradually separated into two branches, independent 
of each other, the manufacture of fur hats made from the fur of grey 
or white rabbits, known in the trade as Russian fur or cony, and of 
wool hats made of different kinds of wool. Very few were made 
from a mixture of both, or with fur-covered wool bodies. Different 
kinds of machinery were used for each type of manufacturing. 
There were fur-cutting machines, fur-blowing machines, devices for 
sizing, felting, stretching, blocking, ironing, etc., all of which were 
described by Park Benjamin in 1884. 

In 1923 the Mallory Hat Company, Inc., of Danbury, Connecticut, 
issued a booklet in commemoration of the history of the Mallory 
family and its continuous activity in the hatting business for a period 
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of one hundred years. Some of its interesting information is out- 
lined herewith. Erza Mallory, who was born in Reading, Con- 
necticut, in 1785, selected a site in 1823 on Great Plain Road, 
Danbury, Connecticut, for a hat-making shop. In those days the 
beaver hat was a “dignified stovepipe” with a “bell-shaped crown” 
and a “‘heavily-rolled brim.” For the pelts of beavers, rabbits and 
muskrats, Ezra Mallory paid the white trappers and Indians in food 
and clothing. He started his business with one journeyman and an 
apprentice. In 1780 one Zadoc Benedict employed one journeyman 
and two apprentices who made three hats a day. The first hat made 
in the United States is supposed to have been manufactured in 
Danbury, Connecticut. In 1808 there were fifty some hat makers in 
the Danbury area, each employing from three to five men. Many of 
the hatters were farmers who worked irregularly and made crude 
hats. At that time a credit of one dollar was sometimes given for 
an old hat, and groceries, shoes, etc., were taken in payment for a 
hat. Around 1823 beaver pelts were sold for $4.75 per pound and a 
beaver hat sold for $8.00. Plain hats cost $1.50 and up. Many hats 
were sold on credit and collections were slow and uncertain. A 
little hat factory made around twelve hats a month. 

In 1850 the body of a good beaver hat was made of eight parts of 
rabbit fur, three parts of Saxony wool and one part of lama, vicuna, 
or red wool. One hat required about two and a half ounces of such 
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CHAPTER VII 


Straw Hats 


Bishop stated that the manufacture of chipped and straw hats was 
introduced into the United States about 1794 and that the industry 
was a successful and profitable one for a time. ‘Two thousand 
dollars’ worth of hats resulted from twenty dollars’ worth of raw 
material.1 Another source states that in 1798 a Miss Betsy Metcalf 
(later Mrs. Baker), at the age of twelve, at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
used oat straw to make a seven-braid bonnet with “bobbin insertion 
like openwork, and lined with pink” without having had any previous 
experience. She smoothed the straw with scissors and split it with 
her thumbnail. The straw was held in the fumes of burning sulphur 
to bleach it. Miss Metcalf instructed other women of the neighbor- 
hood in the art and an extensive business developed in Dedham, 
Wrentham, Providence, and other towns in New England.? Mrs. 
Baker’s exertions in connection with the manufacture of straw bon- 
nets, so much admired by the feminine population, are a matter of 
record.* Other pioneers in the making of straw hats were Miss 
Sophia Woodhouse of Wetherfield, Connecticut, and the Misses 
Burnap of Merrimac, New Hampshire.? 

A machine was invented in 1804 for cutting chips or strips of wood 
for making chip hats or bonnets. ‘This was patented by three men. 
In 1807 Sylvester G. W. Whipple of Hallowell, Massachusetts, was 
granted a patent for cutting bark for hats and bonnets. In 1826 the 
manufacture of palm leaf hats was begun in Massachusetts, the ma- 
terial being imported from Cuba and made up chiefly by girls. The 
leaves of a medium-sized fan palm that grows in southern Florida 
and the Bahamas were used for making hats and baskets. By 1830 
straw bonnets were made extensively in New England. It was a 
prosperous industry. Rye straw was chiefly used. A machine in 
general use was one for pressing the straw hats. It consisted of 
three blocks with a lever and a pressing flat attached to each. The 
rim, crown and top were pressed by hand in three separate opera- 
tions. 

The straw of rye was preferred for hat making. The stalks were 
cut while the grain was in the milk stage. They were cut at the 
joints, about eight or ten inches long. The outer skin was removed 
and the stalks were tied into bundles about a foot in circumference 
and the heads cut off. These bundles were dipped into boiling water, 
shaken somewhat to remove excess water and dried in the sun, being 
taken inside at night on account of dew. After thirty days in stacks 
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they were bleached by sulphur fumes. For this purpose they were 
placed on end in boxes. Each box had a space in the middle for an 
earthen dish containing pieces of sulphur. After the sulphur was 
ignited the box was covered and placed in the open air for about one 
hour. Before being split for bonnets the straw was moistened so 
that it would be pliable. A four- to ten-inch tool was used for this 
purpose. It consisted of a flat piece of wood “with a series of sharp 
spurs near the end, and a wooden or metal spring at one side to press 
down the straws as they were drawn through.’ Sometimes the 
spurs were replaced by iron or brass teeth. The straw to be split 
was laid across the teeth, the spring was forced down on it and the 
straw was pulled through the teeth. After being split the straws 
came to the hands of the plaiters, who were usually young girls.4 

Each plaiter held lightly under her arm a bundle of cut straws or 
splints, loosely tied with a piece of linen. Several splints were held 
in the left hand. Using the fingers and thumb of each hand, she 
carefully and quickly pressed them “inwards, one over the other, 
keeping the bright side of the straw upwards.” ‘Then they were bent 
from the other side, “keeping the edges of them quite straight.” A 
fresh piece of splint was tucked in before the one in hand was worked 
up. The ends had to be cut off nicely. The splints were dampened 
to make them pliable.® Each plaiter wound the plait around a piece 
of cardboard. After five yards were made it was wound around a 
board eighteen inches wide and fastened at the top with yarn. Here 
it was kept for several days so as to be formed into its proper 
shape. For an ordinary-sized bonnet, about seventy yards of plait 
were necessary. Next the plait was put through a device called a mill 
which consisted of two rollers pressed against each other by means 
of a crossbar and a wooden screw. A crank attached to one roller 
was turned and the plait was flattened and improved.? The hat was 
formed by sewing the plaits together, “side to side,” beginning at 
the top of the crown.5 Blocking took place on a block of birch or 
oak, with a hot iron, and the hat was bleached again with sulphur 
fumes. 

Toughness and strength were two essential qualities of the straw 
for hats, whether rye or wheat. It was less likely to become brittle 
if cut before the grain ripened. Hats sold from 75 cents to $1.25, 
according to the color and quality of the straw. If made at home, 
the hats would keep their shape and color and were more satisfactory 
and lasting than those bought at stores. They were also useful in 
“whipping bumble bees nests.” ‘The usual plait was made with seven 
straws, and a wider one with eleven straws. The edges of the hat 
were made double with a four-straw plait or strip.§ 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Hatters’ Furs and Tools 
Furs 


Although some of the native fur-bearing animals of New Jersey 
were used as a source of supply by some New Jersey hatters, such 
a supply was fluctuating and inadequate. As a result the hatters had 
to depend upon fur dealers in Philadelphia and New York for much 
of their materials. ‘These dealers advertised repeatedly, not only in 
their home-town papers but in New Jersey papers as well. Joel 
Gibbs, a hatter at the corner of Front and Arch streets, Philadelphia, 
advertised on July 4, 1808 in “The True American” (Trenton) that 
he had just received from Canada large quantities of furs to be sold 
by the bale or in smaller quantities, including “Old Coat and Pelt 
Beaver, Raccoon and Muskrat.” Hatters’ trimmings were also sold. 
In “The Times and New Brunswick General Advertiser” of January 
4, 1816, George Astor and Company, corner of the Fly Market and 
Water Street, New York, said that, having recently started the fur 
business, they had on hand a general assortment of hatters’ furs and 
trimmings at reasonable prices. ‘They also paid the highest prices 
for all kinds of ‘“‘shipping furs.” Hatting wool of a superior quality 
was sold by James Meinell, 26 Ferry Street, New York, according to 
“The Centinel of Freedom” (Newark) of July 12, 1819. In “The 
True American” (Trenton) for November 18, 1820, T. Vantine and 
Company offered for sale hatters’ trimmings and 35,000 prime musk- 
rat skins; 9,000 pounds of first-quality Albany wool; 2,000 Russian 
hare skins; 500 pounds of northern beaver; and 300 pounds of first- 
quality cony wool. In the “Centinel of Freedom” for March 25, 
1823 the same firm offered the following for sale: 500 pounds of 
beaver; 1,500 pounds Albany wool; 1,000 pounds Boston wool; 
10,000 prime muskrat skins; 10,000 prime nutria skins; 2,000 
Russian grey hare skins; 2,000 Jersey rabbit skins; 500 “rackoon” 
skins ; 800 pounds of hare’s fur, raw and carroted (treated chemically 
so as to improve the felting property) ; 500 pounds of cony wool; 200 
pounds rabbit wool, raw; 300 pounds seal fur, imported; 300 pounds 
nutria, imported; 200 pounds vicuna wool and 200 pounds camel’s 
wool. Richard Pryor, Jr., of 51 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in the 
“New-Jersey State Gazette” (Trenton) for March 13, 1830, adver- 
tised Rocky Mountain beaver, Canadian muskrat skins, raw cony 
fur, raw Russian fur, carroted Russian fur, otter and seal fur, 
Spanish and Saxony hat felts, boys’ and men’s wool bodies, drab and 
black banding, and cotton linings, satin for tips, etc. 
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John Hill, glover and breeches maker of New Brunswick, adver- 
tised in “The Brunswick Gazette” (New Brunswick, N. J.) of 
August 9, 1791 for sheep skins with the wool on and he had for 
sale clean, well-sorted hatters’ wool. He also advertised hatting and 
spinning wool for sale in 1803 in the “Guardian; or, New Brunswick 
Advertiser” of August 4. Another merchant of New Brunswick 
who had hatting and spinning wool for sale was Thomas Letson, 
Albany Street, according to the same newspaper for May 16, 1805. 
Hatters’ articles were also sold by Smith and Ackerman on Church 
Street, New Brunswick. This firm also sold supplies needed by 
fullers and dyers. They offered cash or barter for beeswax. (“The 
Fredonian,” Dec. 25, 1817.) 

Charles Read, merchant, farmer, soldier, ironmaster, statesman and 
an important personage of New Jersey before the Revolution, in his 
manuscript notes on agriculture (1747-1760) wrote “My Neighbor 
James Smith [one of the Smiths of either Burlington City or Spring- 
field ‘Township, Burlington County] gave a hatter 6 white Rabbitt 
skins out of wch he made a Hatt for his Daughter & allowed 5s. for 
ye furr yt was left by this it appears that ye Skins are Valuable ye 
Hatt-worth 40s. the Hatter had 20s. for making out of wch the 5s. 
was taken. Deduct 15s. from 40s. rems 25s. for 6 Skins.”? 


TOoLs 


Hatters’ tools, at least some of them, are mentioned occasionally 
in the advertising of early newspapers. Richard Fitzgerald, who 
lived in the house of Mr. Taylor, hatter, near the Old Slip Market, 
New York, made and sold brushes and mops, including hatters’ 
“scowrers,” in 1751, according to “The New-York Gazette” of July 
29. In the same paper in 1763 William Jasper, a cutler who had 
just arrived from England and settled near the “Fly Market” in New 
York, made all sorts of cutlery including hatters’ knives. A brick- 
layer, also from London, in 1769 offered “to set hatters kettles in 
brickwork,” and the New York East River Air Furnace at Corlaer 
Hook, a cast-iron foundry run by John Youle, advertised hatters’ 
“basons” in 1792. Basoning was a process that was apparently 
applied to wool hats only. The “bason” was a circular plate of cast 
metal about three feet in diameter. This was heated and laid over a 
hole in a plank under which was a grating. A cap was laid upon it 
and worked for about one-half hour. It has also been described as a 
bench with a plate, heated by a fire underneath, on which a felt hat 
was formed. 

Hatters’ and clothiers’ kettles of all sizes were made and repaired 
by John and George Steele of Hartford, Connecticut, in 1795. Such 
kettles were sold in Newark, New Jersey, in 1819 by De Coudres & 
Eagles, opposite the lower common, according to “The Centinel of 
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Freedom” for November 23. The fixtures of a hatting establishment, 
offered for sale in Medford, New Jersey, in July 2, 1823, consisted 
of blocks of every description, plank, coloring kettles, irons, bows, etc., 
all in good order. “J. Lewis’ Patent Stove for Heating Irons with 
Hard Coal’ was advertised by Daniel Sanborn, Somerville, New 
Jersey, in the “Somerset Messenger” of October 20, 1835. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Some Early Retail Hat Stores of New Jersey 


The following list is an indication of the numerous hat stores that 
flourished in the villages and towns of New Jersey from about 1800 
to 1850, all selling hats for men and boys. Many of the advertise- 
ments of these stores, like those of the hat makers, appeared week 
after week, sometimes for a year or more, in the local papers. Many 
of the hat makers sold their hats at retail and wholesale. ‘The list 
contains the names of a few retailers of New York and Philadelphia 
who tried to capture some of the New Jersey business. 

Asa G. Larkin, who opened a hat store in Newark during 1814, 
in his advertising said that, ““Notwithstanding the many falsifications 
raised by a neighboring, professional brother who is envious of the 
success the subscriber has met with since commencing business” he 
was satisfied that all who had tried his hats were convinced of the 
falsity of his neighboring opponent’s statements. Larkin wanted the 
public to understand that the “Professional Brother alluded to” was 
neither Mr. Andrew Rankin nor Caleb Sayrs. 


1802. Banxs, JosEpH, Newark, advertised an assortment of imported English 
hats just received, consisting of boys’ and men’s block hats of various 
qualities. These included men’s and boys’ camels hair, wool of a superior 
quality, etc., Sales, wholesale and retail. (The Newark Gazette, Dec. 14, 
1802.) 

1802. Gripps, JoHNn, Philadelphia, advertised his three hat stores in that city, 
where hats of his own manufacture and English ones could be had. 
“Reading made Wool Hats, &c.,” hatters’ furs, “rorum” and felt wool, 
and trimmings of all. kinds suitable for hatters. (The True American, 
April 20, 1802.) 

1803. CREED, GrorGcE, Trenton, opened a shop on Warren Street formerly 
occupied by Job Moore, hatter, nearly opposite the Indian Queen Tavern. 
An assortment of hats was on hand. Merchants served promptly. (The 
True American, May 2, 1803.) 

1805. Carty, JosAH §., Philadelphia. “Fashionable Hat Warehouse” at 41 
South Front Street. Had a large assortment including “fur, felt, and 
chip hats,” ladies’ and children’s jockeys, hatters’ trimmings, etc. Ex- 
pected to receive a variety of fancy hats from Europe. (The True 
American, March 4, 1805.) 

1807. Woop & Co., StepHEN, Newark, had for sale at the store of Samuel 
Whitaker, nearly opposite the Court House, the best fur and wool hats 
for men, boys, and children. This firm also sold teas, coffee, combs, 
knives, forks, spectacles, etc. (The Centinel of Freedom, Dec. 15, 1807.) 

1810. SEARLES & Osporn, Chatham, offered a large assortment of hats, whole- 
sale and retail. They had just entered into a copartnership. ‘The part- 
ners were Isaac Searles and Daniel L. Osborn. Searles had been in 
business previously (Palladium of Liberty, Dec. 25, 1810.) 
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1814. 


1819. 


1820. 


1822. 


1822. 


1823. 


1823. 


1823. 


1824. 


1824. 


LARKIN, ASA G., Newark, opened a hat store one door north of Dr. 
Ward in Broad Street nearly opposite the Episcopal Church. His 
assortment of hats was sold at reasonable prices. (The Centinel of 
Freedom, Aug. 2, 1814.) 

Vai, Davin W., New Brunswick. Fur, wool and Morocco hats at 
reduced prices. Men’s good, fur hats, $2.00. Boys’ from $1.50 to $1.75. 
He also sold dry goods and looking glasses. (The Times & New 
Brunswick General Advertiser, Dec. 30, 1819.) 

Public Auction at “Elizabeth-Town,” of about 50 hats of good quality, 
on May 8, at two o'clock in the Court House. They were to be sold 
singly or otherwise. (Elizabeth-Town Gazette, May 2, 1820.) 
Lippincott, BENAJAH B., Philadelphia. Hat manufactory at No. 62 
South Second Street. An assortment of hats for sale. (The New-Jersey 
Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser, June 19, 1822.) 
WiLmMartH, P. C., Philadelphia, No. 131 North Third Street above 
Race. This store advertised in ‘““The Bridgeton Observer,’ Oct. 18, 1822. 
It was known as the Sign of the Golden Hat. Waterproof imitation 
beaver hats, men’s hats finished in the first style at $2.50 and a “hand- 
some deduction” to wholesale buyers were the features of the advertise- 
ment. 

Hopart & Co., T., Trenton. Winter caps just received. Men’s and 
boys’ caps well adapted for the winter, consisting of fine seal, round 
tops, fur fronts, acorn, opera and cloth. As cheap as can be purchased in 
New York or Philadelphia. (Emporium & True American, Nov. 2, 
1823.) 

Monrow, Crayton, Mt. Holly. Had on hand caps and wool hats and 
solicited patronage. (The New-Jersey Mirror, Oct. 17, 1823.) 

Price, IcHAsop, New York, 190 Broadway. Offered hats for sale at 
$3.00 each, also beavers, castors, etc., at moderate prices. The $3.00 
hats were “elegant, imitation beaver hats, of the latest fashion, made by 
the best workmen and finished on oval blocks, combining all the late 
improvements.” (New-Jersey Journal, April 15, 1823.) 

Vait & AcKEN, New Brunswick. Cheap hats just received for sale. 
Men cenats, 2.00. © Boys hats, $1.75. (Clhe Fréedonian, July 17, 1823.) 
HoAcLAND, JoHN, New Brunswick. Advised public that he had started 
in the hatting business in Church Street next to Richard FE. Runyon’s 
store where he would keep an assortment of hats. (The Times and 
New-Brunswick Advertiser, July 23, 1824.) 

Wison, Jostan, New York, 160 Broadway. Drab summer hats adver- 
tised from $5.00 to $7.00 each. He made thirty hats per day, and 
quoted poetry in his advertising. One of his three stanzas follows. 


Dear hock mulled a liquid bright, 
Makes the head a moment light; 
But a touch of Wilson’s art, 
Lightens both the head and heart. 


(The Times and New-Brunswick Advertiser, July 7, 1824.) 

Kerr, Davin, Jr. & Co., Newton. This firm removed their hat store to 
the white house between Major Anderson’s office and the Brick Store 
house on the south corner of Newton Green. ‘They kept an assortment 
of hats and took produce in exchange. Cash was paid for furs. Two 
apprentices were needed at once. David Kerr, Jr., was in business with 
John J. Vanderen. (The Sussex Register, Dec. 26, 1825.) 

TucKER AND Howe tt, Trenton. Just received and have for. sale at 
their hat store in Market Street, an assortment of seal fur caps for 
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1825. 


1826. 


1829. 


1829. 


1831. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


men and boys, also chinchilla and ermine caps for children. (The True 
American, Jan. 15, 1825.) 

WiccINns, JosEpH B., Trenton. Hatter. Just received and opened for 
sale, an assortment of hats. (Trenton Federalist, Jan. 3, 1825.) 
Martin, BENJAMIN, New Brunswick. Improved hats for three dollars. 
An assortment of such hats on hand at his store, finished in the best 
style, were advertised as equal to those sold in New York. (The Times 
and New-Brunswick Advertiser, June 29, 1826.) 

MiLLerR, ABRAHAM §&., agent for William W. Miller, Mount Holly, 
advertised waterproof hats and fur and wool hats for sale cheap at his 
“Cabinet Ware Room” in Mount Holly. (The New-Jersey Mirror, 
Jane PalS20s) 

SYLVESTER BrotHEers & Co., Philadelphia. Wholesale and retail cap 
store. The manufacturers invited the storekeepers of Trenton and 
vicinity to call at No. 12 South Third Street, when they visit Phila- 
delphia. Caps of every description from $5.00 to $60.00 per dozen. 
(The New-Jersey State Gazette, Nov. 21, 1829.) 

Cook, VoorHEES & Co., Morristown, advertised that they had just re- 
ceived a few cases of fine hats from New York, black and drab. This 
advertisement ran many weeks during 1830. (Palladium of Liberty, 
Morristown, N. J., Nov. 17, 1830.) 

3LOOMER, E.., New Brunswick. Bloomer had a hat store at 160 Broad- 
way, New York, and a branch in New Brunswick, where he sold black 
and colored satin beaver hats, also gentlemen’s and youth’s caps. 
(Somerset Messenger [Somerville], June 29, 1831.) 

Crocket, C. P., New York. Hat and cap warehouse at 154 Broadway, 
New York. Crocket advertised Feb. 21, 1832 in the “New-Jersey 
Journal” of “Elizabeth-Town.” 

Storm, C., “Elizabeth-Town,”’ No. 2, Grant’s Row. Fashionable hats 
sold wholesale and retail at his store. Drab and black hats. Two or 
three apprentices wanted. (New-Jersey Journal, Jan. 3, 1832.) 
Harnes, J. C., Trenton. Summer hats, men’s and boys’ palm leaf hats for 
sale by the dozen or otherwise. (The New-Jersey State Gazette, March 
22, 1834.) 

RANDOLPH, FE. M., Somerville. “Somerville Fashionable Hat & Cap 
Store.” Has a general assortment for sale. (Somerset Messenger, Dec. 
29, 1835.) 

KoHLer, JOHN J., Philadelphia. “Fashionable Silk and Beaver Hat and 
Cap Store,” 234 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. Had a general assort- 
ment of hats and caps of all descriptions. (The New-Jersey Mirror, 
Mar. 10, 1836.) 


His hats he strongly recommends, 
To all his customers and friends, 
As being very fine and light, 
With colors durable and bright. 


KENTON & Hare, Philadelphia. “Fashionable Hat and Cap Store,” 161 
Chestnut Street. Solicits customers from New Jersey. (New-Jersey 
Mirror, Mt. Holly, Aug. 2. 1838.) 

Monrog, Ciayron, Mt. Holly. Hats and caps of latest fashion. (The 
New-Jersey Mirror, Feb. 21, 1839.) 

Lowry, Ropert, Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. Market and 13th streets. 
“Russia and Brush Hats,” $2.50 to $4.00. Silk hats, $1.50 to $2.50. 
Beaver and all kinds of fur hats, “same proportion.” Discount to 
wholesale dealers. (Emporium & True American, Aug. 28, 1840.) 
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1844. 


1850. 


KLEIN, JOHN F., Trenton, No. 35 Market Street, offered the citizens of 
Trenton and vicinity hats and caps at prices 5% less than they could 
be had at Philadelphia or New York. Fine moleskin silk hats, $2.50. 
Extra, No. 1, $3.50. Full assortment of nutria at $3.00, extra fine, 
$3.50. Fine beaver, $4.50. . Fine, No. 1 Cassimere, $3.00. (State 
Gazette, Sept. 4, 1844.) 

OAKForRD, CHARLES, Philadelphia. “United States Steam Leuring Model 
Hat Manufactory,” 104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Hats, caps, and 
furs, wholesale and retail. (Wainwright, Nicholas B. Philadelphia in 
the Romantic Age of Lithography. Philadelphia, 1958.) Leuring meant 
smoothing. 
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CHAPTER X 


Statistics, Hatters’ Disease, Hatboxes 


STATISTICS 


According to the Federal Census of 1810, the completeness of which 
may be doubted, there were 26,150 fur hats made in Essex County, 
valued at $78,450; 3,424 in Bergen County, valued at $7,802; and 
1,950 in Cumberland County with a value of $7,800, making the total 
number of fur hats 31,524, valued at $94,052. Apparently the hatters 
in Cumberland County made a more expensive hat than was made in 
Bergen County. Nothing is reported for the other counties, in many 
localities of which hats were made. In addition to the above pro- 
duction, Morris County is credited with having produced 40 straw 
bonnets, valued at $160, in 1810. . 

In Newark, an important hat center, there were in 1830 nine hat 
factories with a total capital of $106,000, employing 487 hands, pay- 
ing in wages $142,000 and yielding an annual product worth 
$551,700. In 1835, eight hat factories employed 610 hands and the 
annual value of their product was $1,055,000.1 


Tur Har Inpustry oF NEw JERSEY IN 1840? 


(U. S. Census Figures) 








Value of Value of 
Hats & Caps Straw Number of Capital 
Manufactured Bonnets Persons Invested 
County (Dollars) (Dollars) Employed (Dollars) 
Burlington 12,600 ree 16 8,000 
Cumberland 2,000 300 8 1435 
Essex 992,848 8,360 624 255,594 
Gloucester 2,000 6,150 12 1,000 
Hunterdon 11,150 San ZZ 3.210 
Mercer 28,150 3,500 45 21,750 
Middlesex 60G 200 4 100 
Monmouth 5,889 780 16 4,660 
Morris 41,200 ae 78 15,740 
Passaic 1,060 600 15 1,500 
Salem S25 1,600 28 2,900 
Somerset 34,250 730 43 9,015 
Warren 44,756 1,000 46 7,125 
Totals 1,181,562 23,220 957 332,029 
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MERCURIAL DISEASE OF HATTERS 


During the winter of 1858-59 and the succeeding spring, many 
hatters of Orange, Bloomfield, and Millburn suffered from a disease 
which exhibited the characteristics of ‘‘mercurial salivation and 
stomatitis.” In Orange alone there were more than one hundred 
cases. ‘The symptoms were swelling and ulceration of the gums, 
loosening of teeth, faster breathing, an excess flow of saliva, and 
tremors of the upper extremities. The palsy was thought to be due 
to the inhalation of air mixed with mercurial vapor. The hatters 
believed that the trouble was due to some new kind of ‘“‘verdigris” 
or other dyestuff lately introduced into use. When the hatters 
stopped working for a time, they gradually recovered, frequently in 
the absence of any treatment. 

Only one class of hatters suffered from the disease, these being 
the finishers who worked in a hot, poorly ventilated room where they 
used hot irons to press and finish hats. In Germany hatters were 
known to suffer from the same disease. A process in the manu- 
facture of hats was known as carroting, during which the raw fur or 
wool was treated with nitrate of mercury in order to improve its 
fulling properties. In order to check this, an uncolored hat body 
was tested for mercury and it was found in appreciable quantities. 
During the carroting the mercury was, of course, incorporated into 
the hat body, and during the finishing process, with hot irons in a 
poorly ventilated room, vapors were liberated which caused trouble. 
As warm weather arrived and windows were opened, the disease 
disappeared.* 

In a paper on “Diseases and Disease Tendencies of Occupations” by 
William Stainsby, reports around 1901 from three hat firms employ- 
ing 275 persons stated that there were no diseases peculiar to this 
industry. However, one firm employing 120 men mentioned mer- 
curial poisoning as being quite common, but that the danger had been 
much reduced by improving the ventilation. A manufacturer of 
hatters’ furs reported a spine disease as being peculiar to the industry. 
This was confined to the branch where the hats were dyed. Another 
firm making soft hats and employing 350 men mentioned “mercurial 
poisoning.” ‘Two firms mentioned dust, and carrot applied to fur for 
shrinking it and the “dye stuff and quick-silver,” as causes of disease. 
Hat forming was the only part of the industry that was considered 
unhealthy.# 


MEn’s HAtTBoxEs 


The “chimney pot,’ the “stovepipe,”’ the “beever,’ the “cocked” 
hat, etc., all had to have their hatboxes, especially when their owners 
traveled, but they were not decorated and embellished like the band- 
boxes used by women. Men’s bandboxes appeared to be prevalent, 
especially from about 1830 on. Mostly they were made of pasteboard 
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covered with machine-printed wallpaper or colored paper and lined 
inside with colored or white paper. Sometimes the outsides were 
decorated by printed designs figuring men’s caps, hats, gloves, and 
umbrellas, in differing colors. Pasted inside the cover there might be 
a trade card of the hatter or of the box maker. ‘There were, in 
addition to the usual oval-shaped boxes, crescent-shaped boxes, and 
even tin boxes shaped so as to hold a cocked hat such as was worn by 
army or navy officers around 1835. Before being put in the box the 
hat was “closed.’’® 

In the Rutgers University Library, the daybook of Ira Dunn, a 
cabinetmaker of Piscataway Township, Middlesex County, New 
Jersey, whose residence may have been in Green Valley, was called 
to our attention by Donald A. Sinclair, Curator of Special Collections. 
The entries in this book ranged from 1818 to about 1850. Ira Dunn 
made coffins, turned table legs, mended cradles, altered hatters’ 
blocks, etc., and in addition made many “boxes,” the uniform charge 
for which appeared to be 75 cents each. Boxes manufactured during 
the 1830s were made for Alexander Vail, Lewis Vail, Peter Brokaw, 
Jonah Vail, and Vail & Brokaw. ‘The entries for such boxes included 
the words “mens” and “youths” and it is supposed they were hatboxes 
made of wood. In 1819 David W. Vail conducted a hat store in New 
Brunswick. In 1823 Vail and Acken, and in 1843 and later, Vail 
and Yates, were hat manufacturers of Newark. ‘There were various 
Vails in the hat business during the time covered by the dates in the 
daybook. 

Bandboxes for gentlemen’s hats and ladies’ bonnets were manu- 
factured and sold by Sarah Mosely at “Mill-Hill,” near Trenton, ac- 
cording to the “Trenton-Federalist” of February 22, 1813. Hatters 
and milliners were supplied on reasonable terms. At New Bruns- 
wick, Henry Bennett had a bandbox factory at his home in Burnet 
Street opposite Mr. Jas. Richmond’s. He made bandboxes of all 
sizes, of the best materials and of the most fashionable paper. ‘These 
were sold wholesale and retail at New York prices, according to 
“The Fredonian” of September 3, 1818. In 1960 a pine hatbox dated 
1835 and covered with original wallpaper was advertised for sale at 
$25.00. In 1850 H. C. Bodwell of Orange, New Jersey, and John 
Layton of Springfield, New Jersey, were hatbox makers. John Nicol 
of Orange, New Jersey, made hat blocks in 1850, and at that time 
Burr & Taylor, Newark, Peck & Company and W. Eaglesfield, both 
of Springfield, New Jersey, made hat bodies. 
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